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THROUGH ‘THE WOODS’ OF THE FAR 
WEST. 


BY JESSIE M. E. SAXBY. 


Quebec Territory and the north-west prairie lands. | 


lands form the chief feature throughout. Some- 


frequently you emerge from a cloud of sand, over 
tracts of which the train has slowly dragged itself, 
to look on uplands as green, tender, and smiling 


| 


station overdue. ‘All aboard! All aboard! Go 
ahead !’ and—screaming, panting as before—away 
rushes the land-ship along her iron road and into 
the solitudes of nature. And always along that 
line, whether it go by lake or swamp, by hill or 


‘Tue Woops’ is the name given to that portion of plain, by city or farm, ‘The Woods’ interfuse, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway which lies between giving a certain sameness of character to the vari- 


ous landscapes which spread over thousands of 


The scenery is extremely varied, though wood- | miles. 


Some of those forests are altogether, or in 


times it is sublime in mountain outlines and | part, composed of dead trees, blasted by fire or 
mighty lakes ; sometimes it is savage in aspect, | killed by one another. Earth is so fruitful in 
rearing naked scaurs from depressions of swamp ;| those regions, life so eager to assert itself individu- 


ally, that every little seed which finds rest within 


as the dimpled lawns of England. Then, before | 


the smallest morsel of soil springs up at once and 
insists upon becoming a tree. In so insisting, it 
commits murder and suicide. Out of the mud of 


you have done feasting your eyes upon that | a stream, from the crevice of a rock, from sand 
delicate verdure and restful beauty, the scene’ wafted hither and thither by the winds, from a 
changes, and the cars are oscillating along crags | floating spar, from the prostrate forms of kindred, 
which overhang lakes that remind one of Scottish | do the young trees lift their green crowns, while 


lochs and northern seas. Here islands of fantastic | 
of pellucid water; there an impetuous torrent 
appears holding fragments of the winter snows. 


find your wheels are splashing through a marsh 
where tall reeds quiver, and bull-frogs continuously 
shriek the terrors of malaria. Next appears a 
streamlet meandering among homesteads; and 
presently the little blue beck expands into a 
majestic river, over some necks of which you are 
carried by bridges more substantial and safe than 
they either look or feel. Then, it may be, you 
pass along a level plain of rich soil, sparsely eulti- 


a black-board for the humiliation of your laggard 
engine. Yet she, poor thing, has done her best ; 
but to drag heavy cars through sand and water, 
aleng edges of precipices, around the sharpest of 
corners, up the steepest of inclines, is no easy task, 


form, clothed in loveliness, rise from great sheets | 
comes rushing down a hillside; next a ravine 


Anon you hear a hissing and squelching, and you. 


vated, thinly peopled, till your train—screaming, | 
panting, full of its own importance—rushes into 
a bustling town, where ‘After time’ is posted up on | 


_ shoving their roots around in search of a foothold. 
They jostle and trample each other like human 
beings, and end in killing each other—very much 
as men do with their fellows in an overcrowded 
country. 

The ‘forest kings’ who survive that fierce 
struggle for existence are attenuated, but grow to 
a great height. Their dead brethren, too, are tall. 
When they all began life, their supreme desire was 
to look upon the sun, for without him they coukl 
not flourish ; so they pressed up and up, pushing 
ahead, in hope of rising above their fellows to 
behold their god ; and died, striving for that end. 
It is a pathetic sight—those slim, straight trunks 
standing leafless, lifting naked arms, as if they had 
died in an agony of beseeching prayer, their bark 
stained russet and gold, crimson and ruby, by the 
sun, whose rays could only reach them when 
Death made bare and open to his light the depths 
of their forest primeval. Some of these poor dead 


‘creatures lie riven and distorted as 


though they had ‘died hard ;’ others of them, the 
“kindly mosses have covered with a verdant shroud, 


ani may well excuse her for coming into the | Those who have passed through the fire to Moloch 
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stand very stark and red, belting groups of living 
trees which have escaped the conflagration, or 
grown up since it passed over the spot. 

The contrast between the living and the dead— 
the one green and graceful, the other scorched and 
stiff—is very striking. But when the sun slides 
low towards the horizon, his many-coloured rays 
create a wonderful transformation in those woods. 
Living and dead trees, fallen trunks and stately 
stems, gnarled roots and swaying boughs, are 
glorified by the setting sun. All those marvellous 
tints which he gives to the clouds are cast upon 
‘The Woods,’ and blend them together, as it were, 
in one glowing, harmonious picture of beauty. 
I cannot attempt to describe that which has 
defied the powers of many a more facile writer. 
I can only say that some of those sunset scenes 
which I witnessed while passing through that 
region were more gorgeous, more lovely, more 
like dreams of fairyland than any transforma- 
tion scene depicted on the stage. 

But it was not always sunset, nor always visions 
of natural beauty; and when one’s eyes were not 
filled with the picturesque, the solitude, the lack 
of life, the absence of human beings brought 
depression of spirit which produced most morbid 
imaginings. At rare intervals we spied a solitary 
log-house, or a group of shanties, and near these 
there might be a few cattle or other ‘tame’ beasts. 
More often we saw the deserted remains of rough- 
and-ready habitations standing—or rather, tum- 
bling to bits--in the centre of a ‘clearing’ fast 
returning to its primitive state. Many a charred 
stump on such spots told how men had come there 
full of vigour and hope, ready to attack nature 
and redeem the wilderness. Many a fair young 
sapling springing into exuberant life from the 
ashes of its martyred kin, proclaimed how the 
lonely pioneer had wearied and given up the 
unequal fight with nature. 

During long hours, the train rocked on, and 
little was to be seen on either hand but trees— 
trees dead and trees living ; trees felled and trees 
fallen ; trees of all shades of green, in all stages 
of progress and decay. Having just come from 
the teeming isles of Britain, the absence of man- 
kind was painfully impressed upon our minds in 
those ‘Woods. It is true the warm winds of the 
west are the Providence of countless butterflies 
and other winged beings. If your glance rests 
upon the waters, you will see fishes splashing and 
birds playing. High over the topmost boughs 
soar mighty eagles ; and on many a branch and 
by many a pool the solemn-visaged heron medi- 
tates. The ferns tremble as some stealthy-footed 
rodent or subtle reptile glides among their fronds. 
Flowers bloom, little birds sing, and a sky more 
clear and pure and blue than we ever look up to 
in the north arches over all ; yet, because man is 
not there, all seems lifeless and melancholy. 

When first those ‘Woods’ begin to attract 
your notice, you exclaim about their beauty 
—and indeed all the time you willingly admit 


that—but by-and-by you find yourself regretting 
that they hide some fine view afar from your 
point of observation, After a while you think 
them just a little monotonous ; then you become 
sure they look rather dreary and impracticable ; 
but you retract some of these thoughts when 
suddenly you behold them clothing a grim moun- 
tain or fringing a stagnant lake. ‘How those 
trees improve everything—if only they were not 
so dense!’ you ejaculate ; and shortly after that 
you soliloquise ; ‘Dear me, how it stifles one to 
look into the depths of those woods!’ Presently, 
you find yourself fancying they are ‘no canny’; 
that there is something weird and fearsome in the 
way those trees start up as the adjunct to every 
landscape. Then you begin not to reflect on or 
speak of ‘The Woods,’ but you feel them. They 
grow upon your imagination, they press upon 
your feelings, they exercise a most strange fascina- 
tion over you. An awe-stricken sensation takes 
hold upon you, and you are spellbound by those 
mystical woods, They seem peopled by ghosts ; 
indeed, the trees appear ghosts themselves, for, as 
the daylight fades and shadows gather among 
them, the motion of the train seems transferred 
to the trees, and they bend and dodge and waltz 
as if endowed with sentient life. Here a twisted 
root takes the semblance of a coiled snake strang- 
ling some victim ; there a decaying stump having 
put out, as a last protest against death, some 
slender twigs, looks like an antlered creature 
couching among the ferns. Dusky savages in 
waving plumes and flowing robes, mammoth 
beasts, dryads, demons, seem there. You would 
fain not look, not imagine, when all this is 
repeated so often that it becomes vivid and real ; 
but in spite of yourself ‘The Woods’ hold you in 
thrall, Even when darkness comes, you cannot 
forget them; you feel their power though they 
are no longer visible. They are there, around you, 
all the same, all the time, and at peep of day you 
gaze out of the car window to behold them as 
before. 

I had a dream of those Canadian ‘Woods’ while 
travelling through them; and because I know 
that dream must come true in the fulness of time, 
I tell it now. My dream was of the future, and 
I was travelling along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way fifty years hence. Men had come to ‘The 
Woods’ again, but not singly to toil in solitude, 
as in the days when there was no Canadian Pacific 
Railway opening a way through unpeopled wastes. 
These men had come in large companies, and they 
were not the ne’er-do-wells of decent families, nor 
the shiftless scum of our cities, nor disappointed 
competitors for place in an old country. Every 
man of them had brought practical knowledge of 
the arts of civilised life with them, a little money 
in their pockets, boys and girls at their back to be 
reared able citizens of a new country ; at their 
side women, to do the woman’s work of a settle- 
ment, and in fulfilling those humble duties lifting 
high the banner of selfless morality. Some of 
these men had been agriculturists, some artisans, 
some gentlemen with a modest income which in 
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Britain was not enough to maintain them accord- | 
ing to their rank, but which gave them the posi- 

tion of affluent landowners in Canada, They 

were of many nationalities, and could say in the 

language of Tennyson : 


Saxon, Norman, and Dane are we, 
Teuton and Celt. 


Add to these a sprinkling of the black, and rather 
more of the red man, with select specimens of the 
Jew, and you have that new nation as I saw it in 
my dream. 

With the pertinacity of Britons—for the majo- 
rity were from our Isles—these colonists had set 
to work, learning success from the failures of those 
who had gone before them, and keeping always 
plain before their minds that the prosperity of | 
the individual depends upon his first considering 
the benefit of the community at large. So, acting 
in unison, they had judiciously thinned ‘The 
Woods,’ and, with an eye to the future, had per- 
mitted no wanton destruction of the trees, but | 
had made laws which restricted men from cutting 
down more than a certain average, and obliged | 
them to keep up the supply of timber. Marsh | 
and swamp had been drained; and where the rank 
reeds had. quaked and frogs complained, golden | 
grain now waved and happy children sported. | 
Cliff and scaur had been broken to rise in baronial | 
mansions and lofty spires, in streets and churches. 
The hill-slopes were covered with homesteads ; | 
the plains had peopled villages; the shores of | 
each lake were studded by human dwellings ; its 
waters gay with many a lively craft, its islands | 
decked as the abodes of Pleasure. The British 
instinct ‘to kill’ had not been acted upon further 
than was absolutely needful. ‘Sport’ was not in 
fashion. So birds, unmolested, kept the insects 
in their place; wild beasts of a harmless kind 
cropped the superabundant grasses as aforetime ; 
mountain stream and quiet pool continued to 
be the haunts of ‘sleek and speckled finners,’ | 
Fish, flesh, and fowl were only sacrificed humanely 
when required for the use of man, or to keep 
the balance of nature even. And_ still ‘The 
Woods’ were the feature of each landscape ; but 
how transformed ! 

The sun in all his power and glory had never 
enhanced their beauty as the hand of man had 
done. Tall as of old, but of vast girth, of widely- 
spreading branches and more variety of species, 
these forest kings stood grand, sublime, in the face 


of day, symbols of the mighty nation risen among | 


them to take its place beside the foremost nations 
of the earth. Bader their shelter grazed the 
peaceful herds of a prosperous and pastoral com- 
munity. Within their shadow nestled the homes 
of a happy people. Health and wealth grew and 
flourished in their groves. Man and his inspired 
machines woke joyous echoes amid their avenues. 
The spectres had fled from those Woods, for 
desolation and disjointed nature had given place 
to that order and beauty which so surely attend 
upon the carrying out of God’s beneficent laws, 
and of His command, ‘Go forth and replenish the 
earth.’ 

I had been dreaming ; but the engine which 
had drawn me through ‘The Woods’ seemed to 
say like a voice of Fate, so monotonous, so fierce, 
so strong did it seem: ‘All aboard! On she 
goes! Itshall be! It shall be !’—and then, with 


| thing would be explained. 


a wild war-whoop of victory, our train dashed 
into Winnipeg—the great Western city which is 
the key to the prairie-lands, and the termination 
of ‘The Woods,’ 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IIL 


AvuTUMN and winter sped away and spring came 
round again, and found them still pursuing this 
quiet laborious life. Agnes had written twice 
to her lover after her arrival at Liverpool, giving 
him her new address and asking for a few lines 
in reply; but month followed month without 
bringing any tidings to her weary aching heart. 
She began to be frightened, fearing lest he had 
fallen a victim to the terrible African climate, 
or that some accident had befallen him; but 
then, as her aunt suggested, it was by no means 
unlikely that her letters had never reached him, 
in which case it would be vain to expect an 
answer, as he would be unaware they had left 
Ecclesfield, and would naturally address his letters 
to the vicarage as heretofore. 

As spring advanced, Agnes’s cheeks flushed 
oftener and her eyes grew brighter, for Wilmot 
himself might soon be looked for, and then every- 
3y-and-by, the two 
ladies went down to Willis and Brant’s office to 
inquire when the Sarah Draper was expected 
home, and obtained permission to leave a note 
addressed to Mr Burrell, to be given to him 
immediately after landing. The Sarah Draper 
duly went into dock, as they saw by the news- 
paper, but still no Wilmot made his appearance. 
Agnes sat stitching the day through, leaving her 
aunt for the most part to attend to the scholars, 
her colour coming and going at every knock, till 
daylight faded and vanished and with it all her 
hopes till the morrow. This went on for about a 
fortnight, till Miss Maria could no longer bear 
to sit inactive and see her dear child sutlering in 
silence. Some certain knowledge either one way 
or the other must be obtained, so one after- 
noon she went down to the office, unknown to 
Agnes, and inquired whether the note left for 
the young supercargo had been given to him, 
and also whether he was still in Liverpool. She 
was assured that the note in question had been 
| duly handed to him, and was further told that 
having obtained a few weeks’ leave of absence, 
he had set off for London within a couple of 
days after his ship had been cleared. She begam 
to comprehend now how the matter stood, and 
with a grieved and bitter heart, she went back 
home and told Agnes the result of her errand. 

‘Put him out of your heart, dear, said Miss 

Maria, her eyes smarting with indignant tears. 
|‘He is unworthy of your love. He scorns us 
because we are poor. You are no longer an 
| heiress, and have consequently lost all attrac- 
tion in his eyes. Don’t take on so, child, but 
|try to be thankful that you have escaped 
becoming his wife !’ 

Vain words to a stricken heart, which in those 
first moments of its agony could only feel and 
comprehend one thing—that it was deserted! 
To Miss Maria, too, the shock was a grievous one. 
She had dearly loved the handsome laughing 
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boy, and the thought of his treachery cost her more 
secret tears than anything except her brother's 
death had ever done in her life before. 

But after that first bitter outburst, when heart 
and brain seemed stricken alike, the girl never 
complained, but locked up her feelings in the 
deepest recesses of her being. She grew paler 
and spoke less and worked harder, if it were 
possible, than before. 

That summer was a very hot one. The rooms 
in Tydd Street were close and stifling the day 
through, and but little better after nightfall, 
bearing, as they did, the full brunt of the after- 
noon sun. There was much sickness in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the number of scholars fell off to 
about one half of what they had been in winter. 
Miss Maria’s face, thin and anxious-looking at 
the best of times, seemed to grow thinner and 


ti Agnes to lay aside her needle for a few 
1ours and go down to the pier head, where there 
was nearly always afresh breeze from the river. 
But Agnes would reply that she didn’t want to 


which was probably the truth, seeing that when 
busily employed she had less time to brood over 
her loss. But one stifling afternoon she was fairly 
obliged to give in, and lie down on the hard horse- 
hair sofa, but with a soft cushion under her head, 
placed there by her aunt’s solicitous fingers. She 
became worse during the night, and next morning 
was unable to rise. Miss Maria sent for a doctor 
in hot haste. He came and prescribed, but would 
venture on no opinion till he should have seen 
more of the case. On the third day he pro- 
nounced her illness to be a bad kind of low 
fever. The few scholars left were at once sent 
home, and all work on hand, finished and 
unfinished, sent back to the warehouse. 

The fever ran its course. For several days 
Agnes wandered in her mind, and scarcely ever 
seemed conscious of where she was or of what 
had befallen her. Had it not been for kind- 
hearted Mrs Strake, poor Aunt Maria must have 
worn herself out, but the worthy landlady insisted 
on taking turns with her in nursing. In the 
poor lodging-house keeper, for all her unrefined 
ways and innumerable solecisms of speech and 
manner, she recognised a true-hearted woman, and 
as such she did not fail to hold her in respect. 

At length the fever reached its crisis, and after 
a struggle, youth and a good constitution pre- 
vailed, and Agnes began slowly to mend. She 
would require great care and attention for a 
long time to come, the doctor said ; meanwhile, 
nothing must be lacking in the way of jellies 
and wine and other sustaining articles of diet. 
Miss Maria heard his words with dismay, for 
her little stock of ready-money was all but 
exhausted, and quarter-day—which, when it came, 
would only bring her one-fourth of her annuity 
of twenty pounds, nearly the whole of mire | 
would be due to Mrs Strake—was still five weeks 
away. The twenty-five pounds she had brought 
with her from Ecclesfield had vanished piece- 
neal long ago; indeed, soon after the beginning 
of her niece’s illness she had found herself so 
short of money that one day she had rushed 
out of the house in a wild flurry of spirits 
and had sold her watch. It was an old-fashioned 


affair, and had been in constant use for thirty 
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years, and when disposed of for about half of 
what it was really worth, did not do much 
towards enriching Miss Maria. It had been her 
father’s present to her when a girl, and it was 
sad, very sad, to have to part from it after 
all those years. 

But the money thus obtained was all gone by 
now, and once more the everlasting problem of 
the poor stared her in the face. Agnes must, of 
course, have everything the doctor said she needed, 
but how obtain them? Miss Maria sat for a long 
time, her brow puckered with thought ; at length 
she sighed, and then a gentle smile irradiated her 
face. ‘Dear Marcus!’ she said softly to herself. 
‘He would help me, of course, if he only knew ; 
but not till everything else has been tried and 
has failed can I bear to tell him how we are 
cireumstanced. But better that than allow my 
child to want for anything. Perhaps Mrs Strake 
might be able to suggest something; but it is 
hard to have to lay bare one’s necessities even 
to her.’ 

Mrs Strake, when the state of affairs was laid 


go out, and always felt better when hard at work, | before her, proved at once equal to the occa- 


sion. This was one of those cases which appealed 
direct to her experience and needed no after 
dubitation. 

‘You must pop,’ she said with an emphatic 
nod. She was standing before Miss Maria with 
her arms folded in her apron after a favourite 
fashion of hers. 

‘Pop!’ answered Miss Maria feebly, as though 
ashamed of her ignorance. 

‘What I mean is that you must pawn.’ Then 
seeing Miss Maria’s jaw drop, as though some 
one had just told her something which shocked 
her exceedingly, she hastened to say: ‘Here’s 
Miss Agnes and you between you have a lot 
of silk and satin dresses, more than you’ll wear 
out in six years, so little as you go out, letting 
alone their getting old-fashioned. As they’re no 
use to you just now, why not put ’em in pawn, 
one at a time, and raise a bit of money that 
way, till things take a turn? And if you can’t 
afford to get ’em out at the end of the year, 
you can pay the interest, you know, and they’ll 
be as safe there as if they was locked up in 
your own drawers.’ Then seeing a startled look 
still in Miss Maria’s eyes, she went on with a 
bitter laugh : ‘Lor bless you, Miss G., it’s nothing 
when a body gets used to it! How us poor 
folk would get on without the popshop is more 
than I know. Often and often I shouldn’t be 


,able to make up my rent if I hadn’t it to fly 


to.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs Strake, very much for your 
kindness. I will think over what you have told 
me.’ 

She did think it over, and the more she thought 
the more evident it seemed to her that in no other 
way would the much needed ready-money find its 
way into her pocket. Her soul shrank within 
her at the thought of having to do that which to 
Mrs Strake seemed so much a matter of course. 
Would it not be a degradation, she asked herself, 
if she, a gentlewoman born and bred, were to 
resort to such a means of raising money? Then 
she told herself that there could be no real degra- 
dation in doing that which was both lawful and 
honest, howsoever much Society, with its artificial 


distinctions, might choose to assume that there 
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was as regards that particular mode of ‘raising 
the wind’ which Miss Maria was just then debat- 
ing so earnestly in her mind. Had she known 
more of the world, she would have been aware 
that many of those who flaunt themselves and 
their belongings most persistently in the eyes of 
their fellows are glad at times to claim the kind 
offices of ‘mine uncle,’ and deem it no degradation 
so to do—sv long as they are not found out. 

At length Miss Maria admitted to herself with 
an inward groan that no other alternative was 
left her. So, late that afternoon, she went to her 
chest of drawers and with trembling fingers took 
out of it her black silk gown, which was trimmed 
with some valuable old lace, and having carefully 
folded it and made a neat parcel of it, and having 
tied a veil over her bonnet, she stole out of the 
house, feeling as though she were about to commit 
some terrible crime. 

She was not so uninformed as not to be aware 
that the peculiar sign of a pawnbroker’s estab- 
lishment is three golden balls. She walked on 
for some time till she had got clear of her own 
neighbourhood, and then she began to look out 
for one of the signs in question. Such things are 
not hard to find in any large town so long as 
one confines one’s search to the poorer quarters. 
Miss Maria’s heart began to beat painfully as soon 
as she beheld three balls in the distance glistening 
in the last rays of the setting sun. Fortunately 
for her, there were not many people about; but 
her courage failed her as she drew near, and she 
walked past the place for some distance and then 
back again, but was still too timorous to venture 
inside. A sense of criminality was still strong 
upon her, She, the daughter of one clergyman 
and the sister of another, to enter a pawnshop ! 

So the poor gentlewoman walked backwards and 
forwards for nearly an hour, arguing and reason- 
ing with herself, stigmatising herself as a coward 
for not daring to do that which she had come to 
do, and calling to mind the poor girl at home, 
pining for lack of proper nourishment ; but still, 
reason as she might, whenever she approached 


out of which sundry doors opened, as they might 
be the doors of so many cells, and when she 


part, who kept flitting in and out, she turned 
sick at heart and was seized with a strange trem- 
bling which did not leave her till she was once 
more beyond the influence of the place. At length 
aman came out and put up the shutters one by 


he shut and bolted the door, and next moment 
all was in darkness. Her opportunity for that 
nitht was over. She crept back home jaded in 
body and crushed in spirit. 

As she entered the house she encountered Mrs 
Strake in the passage. The latter glanced at her 
bundle and then at her, and showed by her face 
that she understood how matters had gone, ‘I 
could not do it—indeed, I could not,’ said Miss 
Maria in feeble protest. 

‘Leave it to me, Miss G., said the landlady, 
taking the bundle gently from her. ‘1’ll manage 
it for you in the morning. I ought to have had 
more sense than to think of letting you go to such 
a place. Why, you’d be no better than a babb 
in their hands ; they ’d do just as they liked with 
you. 


near enough to peep into the long narrow passage, | 


noted the class of people, women for the most | 


one ; still she had not the courage to goin. Then | 
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In the course of next forenoon Mrs Strake pre- 
sented herself before Miss Granby. Putting two 
sovereigns and a half into the latter's hand, she 
said: ‘There! That’s all they’d give on it. 
Bootiful material, you know, but a bit old-fash- 
ioned, and that makes a lot of difference.” Then 
handing her a small square piece of pasteboard, 
partly printed and partly filled up with certain 
cabalistic characters, she added: ‘And here’s the 
ticket, of which you must please take great care. 
I’ll take a penny from you for it, if you don’t 
mind, which is what they charges.’ 

Miss Maria gazed first at the money and then 
| at the ticket. ‘You good, kind creature!’ she 
exclaimed through her tears. ‘How can I ever 
repay you?’ 
| So, after all, the sick girl had her wine and 
| jelly and grapes, in accordance with the doctor's 
| prescription. 
| Shortly after this episode, Miss Maria, having 
/ some trifling purchases to make, walked down 
/ town as far as Church Street with the view of 
| obtaining what she wanted. On her way back 
| she extended her walk a little and went round by 
St George’s Hall. As she drew near, she saw a 
crowd of people streaming out of one of the doors, 
There had been a fashionable concert there that 
afternoon, which apparently was just over. As 
she was making her way slowly through the 
crush, the sound of a once familiar voice struck 
on her ear. She started and turned, feeling her- 
self grow white and cold as she did so. Next 
moment her eyes fell on Wilmot Burrell. He 
was talking and laughing in the old gay insouciant 
style which she remembered so well, with two 
ladies, whom he was evidently escorting from tlie 
concert. Both the ladies were young, both were 
good-looking, and both fashionably dressed. His 
eyes seemed as if they could not travel beyond 
one or the other of them, and never turned the 
way of Miss Maria. She stood rooted to the spot 
till the three were lost among the crowd, and 
then went sadly on her way. Should she tell 
her niece what she had seen? she asked herself 
again and again. At length she decided not to 
do so at present—not till Agnes should be stronger 
and better able to bear the revelation. 

But Agnes’s strength came back very slowly, 
' all but imperceptibly indeed, as it seemed to the 
loving eyes anxiously watching her day after day. 
She seemed to have no wish of her own in the 
matter, to have no longer any interest in living. 
All her old gaiety and sweet rosy happiness had 
vanished, as if such things had never been, leaving 
nothing but a pale silent shadow behind, who sat 
brooding the day through over the ashes of her 
dead love. Then one day the doctor, who did 
not seem at all satisfied with the progress his 
patient was making, said it was imperative that 
she should have change of air and scene. She 
‘must go to New Brighton for a month or six 
weeks, Very easy talking, but where were the 
| means for carrying out such a mandate to come 
from ? How, indeed, was the doctor himself to 
| be paid, when the time should arrive for a settle- 
/ment of his account? Everything of value had 
| by this time gone the way of the silk dress, and 
'when the doctor gave utterance to his fiat, Miss 
Maria had just changed her last sovereign. Still, 
his will was law. 

‘I must do it, she said to herself with a little 
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fluttering sigh. ‘No other course is now open to 
me. I will write to Marcus by to-night’s post. 
I know that he has a little sum put away towards 
furnishing. I must ask him for a loan of ten 
pounds. He would send me every penny he has 
in the world if I were to ask him for it. Ah, 
how good he is!’ 

Although no mention has hitherto been made 
of the fact, Miss Maria was engaged to the Rev. 
Marcus Ludford, a former curate of her brother, 
and had been so engaged for the last seven or | 
eight years. Though the Rev. Marcus was now | 
verging on his fiftieth year, promotion seemed 
still as far from him as when he started on his 
career a quarter of a century before. He was 
a good man, worthy in every respect to be Miss 
Maria’s husband; but it was no wonder that to 
him the way seemed long and dreary, and that 
he often asked himself whether the time would 
ever come when he should be able to marry 
the woman who had waited for him so long and 
patiently. 

After tea, Miss Maria sat down and wrote her 
letter without saying a word to Agnes about it. 
Just as she was folding it up, there came a tap 
at the door, which, next moment, was opened, 
displaying to view a stout, middle-aged, apple- 
cheeked woman, with a face that was the picture 
of good-temper and content. 

‘Gracious me!’ exclaimed Miss Granby, as she 
started to her feet, ‘can that be Peggy Myers?’ 

‘It’s me, Miss Maria—there’s no mistake about | 
that,’ answered Pegsy with a broad smile. 

‘Come in, do, and shut the door. There’s 
always a draught in that passage.—Well, Peggy, 
I am glad to see you. Rather a different place 
this from the vicarage, she added with a little 
tremor of the voice and a faint blush, as she 
shook the newcomer’s hand heartily. 

‘It is indeed, Miss Maria, and sorry I am to 
see you in such a place. I heard that master 
was dead, and that you had come to live in 
Liverpool, and I’ve been trying for months to 
find you out, but it was quite by accident I heard 
of you at last.—But, dear heart alive, how pale 
and thin Miss Agnes do look! She must have 
been very ill sure-ly.’ 

Pegsy had been cook years before at the vicar- | 
age, but had left it to get married. She stayed | 
upwards of an hour that evening ; and her talk | 
about old times and old places enlivened Agnes | 
so much, and seemed to do her so much good, | 
that Miss Maria made Peggy promise that she 
would pay them another visit before long. Now, 
Peggy was a shrewd woman in her way. Her | 
curiosity was not satisfied with the scraps of infor- | 
mation Miss Maria had vouchsafed her, so, after 
leaving the house by way of the front door, she 
went down the area steps to the basement kitchen 
in search of Mrs Strake, and as that lady was only 
too glad to have some one to talk to who had 
known her lodgers in better days, Peggy soon 
contrived to find out all she wanted to know. 
The information thus acquired she revolved in 
her mind as she walked home. 

‘I'll go to Mr Esholt to-morrow morning as 
sure as my name’s what it is, and tell him all 
about the poor dear ladies,’ she said to herself. 
‘I mind me well when the other Mr Esholt, 
who’s now dead and gone, used to come, years 


to be more like brothers than friends, calling each 
other Ned and Dick, just as if they were two great 
boys together. Yes, I’ll make bold to go down 
to the office and ask for Mr Esholt, and tell him 
all I’ve learned about Miss Maria and Miss Agnes. 
For his brother’s sake, if for nothing else, he’ll 
never let them starve for the want of a few 

ounds—and he such a good kind gentleman as 

eis!’ 

Peggy Myers’s husband held the position of 
foreman-packer in Mr Esholt’s warehouse. 

be continued.) 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ARMADA. 


THE tercentenary of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada has been duly celebrated at Plymouth, 
and a monument is to be erected on the Hoe to 
commemorate the failure of Philip of Spain’s 
great enterprise against the religion and the 
liberties of England. We have most of us been 
refreshing our memories by reading once more 
the story of our great national deliverance, and 
some of us have perhaps recalled the fact that 
once only since 1588 have our shores been seri- 
ously threatened with invasion. Napoleon emu- 
lated Philip: a vast flotilla had been collected at 
Boulogne ; Nelson had been lured away to the 
West Indies, and the Channel was for the moment 
clear for the French transports to cross. But 
then, as before, the winds and the waves be- 
friended the seagirt land, and while Bonaparte 
was waiting for a favourable breeze, the oppor- 
tunity passed never to return. 

The stories of these two futile attempts to 
violate our shores are well known; but few save 
students of history know anything of the pro- 
jected invasion of England by Charles V1. of 
France, just two hundred years before the Armada 
set sail; and yet the French Armada of 1386 
was very near being successful, and was in its 
way as great and as serious an attempt as that 


‘of King Philip. It is true that had Charles 


succeeded in landing his troops, the invasion 


| would have hardly been more than an _ episode 


in the great hundred years’ struggle between 
England and France; Agincourt would perhaps 
have been fought on English soil; and our ances- 
tors would have been able to put into practice 
the tactics which Charles the Wise had used 
against them. It was not a question of national 
lite or death, as in the days of Philip and of 
Napoleon ; neither religion nor freedom was at 
stake ; yet the crisis was a serious one, and so 
all contemporary writers regarded it, if only 
because the success of Charles would prove that 
it was possible to invade England, and would 
destroy the halo of inviolability which encircled 
the island. 

In the early years of Richard II.’s reign the 
country was in poor heart. The king had belied 
the promise of his parentage, and surrounded him- 
self with advisers whom it was possible for his in- 
triguing uncles to stigmatise as favourites. Parlia- 
ment was chary of granting supplies; trade had 
declined ; the great captains of the previous reign 
were dead, and the French had more than once 
insulted the English coast, and had even sailed up 


ago, to the vicarage, and how he and master used | the Thames and burnt Gravesend ; the Channel 
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swarmed with pirates ; and the people, since the | 
os er of the peasant revolt, were at the mercy | 
of the nobles. The ws per! seemed favourable | 
to Charles VI., flushed with his victory over the 
rebellious Flemings at Roosebeke, and it is little 
wonder that ‘the lords and the most part of the | 
chivalry of France said, why should not we for | 
once go to England to see the country and the 

ople, and to learn the way thither, as they 
ave learned it to France?’ Moreover, it was 
imagined that John of Gaunt had taken with | 
him the flower of English fighting-men to aid 
him in his wild attempt to gain the crown of | 


less. The old plan of getting the Scotch to 
attack England had been tried, and had failed, 


workmen were engaged at very high wages to 
take it properly down and put it together, which 
could be done in about three hours. | 
Adventurers of all nationalities flocked to Sluys 
to join the expedition. Sluys, it may be remarked 
in passing, is a town of the Netherlands, on the | 
Belgian frontier, and in the fourteenth and fif- 


teenth centuries was a prosperous port. To Sluys, 


then, these adventurers came trooping ‘out of 
Savoy, Germany, and from the going down of the 
sun te the lands of the Count of Armagnac’—the 
majority of them for the mere love of fighting and 
in hopes of sharing in the plunder; for England 


and the French had made up their minds that 
the English would be ruined and destroyed 


| 
Castile, and that England was well-nigh defence- | was supposed to be the richest country in Europe, 
| 
| 


with the only result that the relations between 
Scotland and France became highly strained, and 
the knights and esquires who had gone with 
John de Vienne to Scotland returned ‘right poor 
and feeble,’ having been pillaged by their allies, 
‘and cursing the day that they ever came to 
Scotland, wishing that the French king had peace | 
with England one year or two, and so both kings | 
together might go into Scotland, utterly to destroy 

that realm for ever; for they said they never | 
saw so evil people, nor so false traitors, nor more 

foolish people in feats of war.’ 

The prospect of turning the tables upon the 


beyond resource, the men put to death, and the 
women and children carried into slavery. Alto- 
gether, there were sixty thousand men ready to 
set sail, and eagerly waiting for the completion of 
the preparations. ‘The great nobles of France,’ 
Froissart tells us, ‘sent their servants to Sluys to 
get all things ready for them. Each lord strove 
to have his ship the best supplied, and the most 
ornamented with painting and gilding, with their 
coats of arms emblazoned on them and on the 
flags. Painters had a good time, for they were 
paid whatever they asked. It was told me that 
Sir Guy de la Tremouille expended upwards of 


English, who had wrought so much evil to! two thousand franes in painting and ornamenting 
France, was so popular, that em realily paid his ship.’ 

‘such taxes and tallages as had not been imposed In England, the first idea was that these pre- 
for a hundred years before,’ and many gave more | parations were intended against Calais, which 
than was demanded of them. <A large part of | was at that time in our hands; but when it 
this money was laid out in the purchase of ships} became evident that an invasion was seriously 
to keep the Channel clear and transport the 


invading army to England. ‘From Spain,’ says 
Froissart, ‘and the port of Seville to Prussia 
there was no great ship on the sea that the French | 
could lay their hands on but was retained for the | 
king of France and his people. I trow that, since 
God created the world, there never were seen so 


many great ships together as were that year at | 


Sluys and at Blankenburgh ; for in the month of 
September there were numbered twelve hundred 


and eighty-seven ships at Sluys; their masts | 


seemed in the sea like a great forest.’ There were 


ships enough, it was said, to form a bridge across | 


the Channel, along which the men-at-arms might 
walk. Besides this, vast quantities of stores and 
provisions were collected—‘hay in trusses, garlic, 


onions, beans, cheese-bowls, barley, oats, rye, | 


wheat, wax candles, boots, shoes, helmets, spurs, 
hooks, boxes of ointment, bottles of verjuice and 
vinegar, vases, fat pigs, kitchen and buttery 
utensils, and every article necessary for man and 
beast.’ 

Clisson, the Constable of France, who had 


threatened, a complete panic set in. ‘The Lon- 
doners,’ says Walsingham, ‘timid as hares, tried 
to discover hiding-places if their city was taken, 
having no confidence in their powers of resist- 
ance; and those who in times of peace had 
boasted that they would blow every Frenchman 
out of England, now thought England was lost, 
and, like drunken men, rushed to the walls and 
destroyed and threw down all the adjacent houses ; 
in fact, they were so overeome by fear that they 
behaved like men in the direst necessity” As 
usual, there were plenty of people ready to in- 
crease the panic by false and exaggerated reports. 
It was currently believed, according to Knighton, 
that Clisson’s palisade was as big as London, and 
measured seven leagues in circumference. Nor 
was the alarm confined to the ignorant ; for Sir 
Simon Burley, one of the royal ministers, seri- 
| ously advised the Abbot of ( ‘anterbury to remove 
‘the relics of Becket, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the French. The king’s uncles, the 

Earls of Buckingham and Cambridge, could think 
of nothing better than recalling John of Gaunt 


acquired great influence over the weak and un- | from Castile to defend England ; but fortunately, 
stable Charles, had a great ship building in| there were wiser and cooler heads. 

Brittany. He had also constructed a framework | The king was summoned back from Wales; and 
of timber like a town, with walls and bastions and | on his arrival, a great Council of nobles, prelates, 
battlements, which was to be taken over to Eng- | and knights was held to devise measures for repel- 
land and set up there, ‘for the lords to retreat to | ling the invasion. The Earl of Salisbury took the 
as a place of safety, and to keep off any danger | lead, and in a manly and patriotic speech showed 
that might arisé from night attacks.’ It was said | the necessity of union in the face of the great 
to be twenty fect in height and three thousand | national danger. Prompt measures were taken. 
paces long; while at every twelve paces there | It being still doubtful whether Calais were 
was a tower large enough to contain ten men,! not after all the real object of attack, Harry 
and ten feet higher than the rest. It was made! Percy, already known as Hotspur, was sent 
to take to pieces ; and many carpenters and other | thither with reinforcements of men and _pro- 
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visions; a truce was made with Scotland; the 
whole nation was summoned to arms, and dili- 
gent preparations were made for guarding the 
coast ; ‘though,’ says Froissart, ‘there were more 
than a hundred thousand who desired nothing 
better than the arrival of the French. 
come,” said these light-hearted companions—“ let 


these Frenchmen come, and not a limb of them | 


shall return to France.” Such persons as were in 
debt, and had no thought or means of payment, 
rejoiced at the intended invasion, and when 
pressed by their creditors would say: “ Be easy ; 
they are coining new florins in France wherewith 
you shall be paid.” 


them; for if there were any demur, they used 
to say: “What would you? Is it not better that 
we should spend freely the goods of this land, 
than that they should be kept for the French to 
find and take ?” 

‘The great nobles and the townsfolk, who had 
much to lose, appreciated the danger, and were in 
great doubt; but the commons and poor com- 
panions cared nought, nor did the poor knights 
and esquires, but they wished for the invasion 
either to win or to lose all. “God,” said they, 
“hath sent a good time to us, since the king of 
France is coming here. What a valiant and enter- 

rising king he is!' There has not been for three 
1undred years a king in France of such courage. 
He will make his people good soldiers, and they 
will make him a powerful king. Blessings on 
him who is now coming to see us, for now shall 
we all be either rich or dead.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Council had completed their 
arrangements for protecting the coast. The Earl 
of Salisbury undertook the defence of the Isle 
of Wight, where his property lay; the Earl 
of Devonshire was sent to Southampton with six 
hundred archers and two hundred men-at-arms ; 
the Earl of Northampton to Rye; the Earl of 
Cambridge to Dover ; the Earl of Buckingham to 
Sandwich ; the Earls of Pembroke and Stafford 
to Orwell; Sir Henry and Sir Faulx Percy to 
Yarmouth ; and Sir Simon Burley was appointed 

overnor of Dover Castle. Every port and har- 
om from the Humber to Land’s End was well 
provided with archers and men-at-arms; and it 
was reckoned that there were in England a hun- 
dred thousand of the former and ten thousand 
of the latter. Rochester Bridge was broken down 
at the demand of the Londoners. On all the hills 
along the sea-coast watchmen were posted. The 
manner of posting these watchmen was, according 
to Froissart, as follows: ‘They had large Gascony 
casks filled with sand, which they placed one on 
the other, rising like columns; on these were 
planks, where the watchmen remained night and 
day on the lookout; and their orders were, the 
moment they should observe the French fleet 
nearing the land, to light torches and make 
great fires to alarm the country; and the forces 
within sight of these fires were to hasten to the 
spot. It had been resolved to allow the king of 
France to land, and even to remain unmolested 
for three or four days: they intended first to 
attack and destroy the fleet and all the stores; 
and then to advance to the king, not to combat 
him immediately, but to harass his army, so that 
it might be disabled and afraid to forage. The 
corn-lands were all to be burnt—and England at 
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best is a difficult foraging country—so that the 
French would soon be starved and destroyed.’ 

All the while the French were continuing their 
preparations ; and the middle of August 1386 was 
fixed upon as the time for the invasion to take 
place. The king heard a solemn mass at Notre- 
Dame, took leave of Queen Blanche, and went to 
Noyon, and thence, through Amiens, to Lille, taking 
the Duke of Bourbon with him. It was slow 
work travelling in those days, and it was not till 
the middle of September that he met the Duke 
of Burgundy at Arras. Gradually the seigneurs 
and their men-at-arms came up. The greatest 
care was taken in the selection of the troops ; 
only picked men were to be embarked ; and the 
| Constable gave orders that for every two or three 
knights there should only be allowed one reserve 
horse and one ‘varlet.’ Still the departure was 
delayed while they waited for the arrival of the 
Duke of Berry, who was ‘still loitering, having 
no great desire to go to England ;’ but the men 
comforted themselves by saying: ‘The king 
will embark on Saturday, on Tuesday, or on 
Thursday ;? and every day of the week they 
said: ‘He will embark to-morrow, or the day 
after,’ 

While the French were thus waiting for the 
arrival of the Duke of Berry, a curious episode 
occurred. Leon, king of Armenia, a member of 
the House of Lusignan, who had been driven 
from his kingdom by the Turks, and, after various 
strange adventures, had settled down in France, 
|took upon himself to mediate between the rival 
kings. Of his own accord he came over to Eng- 
land and requested an interview with Richard. 
He was courteously received at Dover, and granted 
a safe-conduct to London, where he was well re- 
garded, because he was a stranger, and good cheer 
made for him. On coming before Richard, he 
explained the object of his mission, expressing 
his anxiety to make peace between England and 
France, ‘for this war between them is not very 
becoming ; its long continuance has greatly em- 
boldened and raised the pride of the Turks and 
Saracens. No one now makes any opposition 
to them, and this is the reason that I have lost 
my crown and kingdom,’ 

Richard postponed giving any answer until he 
had assembled his Council ; and four days after- 
wards the king of Armenia appeared at West- 
minster and laid his proposals before the royal 
Council. He was treated with all courtesy ; but it 
was impossible to treat with a mediator who had no 
authority to speak on behalf of France, and Arch- 
bishop Courtenay, as spokesman of the Council, 
replied briefly and wisely : ‘Sir king of Armenia, 
it is not the custom, nor has it ever been, that in 
such weighty matters as those now in dispute 
between the king of England and the king of 
France, that proposals of peace should be made 
to the king of England while an army is ready 
to invade his country. Our opinion is that you 
should return to the French army and prevail 
on them to retire; and when we are fully assured 
that they have done so, do you return hither, 
and we will willingly attend to any treaty you 
shall propose,’ 

So the king of Armenia returned ; but it is 
clear that he had made a favourable impression 
on Richard, for a pension of a thousand pounds 
was granted him, and great gifts were offered 
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him, none of which would he accept save a ring 
of the value of a hundred francs, On his return 
to France he told Charles of the reception of his 
peaceful overtures by the English Council; ‘but 
the king and his lords paid no heed, and sent him 
away, for they were resolved to sail for England 
at the first fair wind after the arrival of the Con- 
stable and the Duke of Berry.’ 

Clisson soon came up from Tréguier, but not 
without having sustained great damage on the 
way. He had seventy-two ships, some of them 
laden with the famous wooden wall; but when 
they were off Margate, a gale dispersed them ; 
seven were driven to Zeeland and captured ; 
others were taken by English cruisers; and four 
of the ships that fell into English hands con- 
tained portions of the wall. They were brought 
to London; ‘the king and all the Londoners 
had great joy of them;’ and the ville de bois 
was set up as a defence round the town of 
Winchelsea. The autumn was now far advanced, 
and it became a question with the French 
whether it was worth while to wait any longer 
for the Duke of Berry. News came that he 
had left Paris, and urgent messages were sent to 
him to hasten his troops; but still he lingered. 
At length, on the eve of All-Saints, the wind 
being very favourable, it was decided to set 
sail, and the Armada left Sluys. But it had 
not gone twenty miles before the wind again 
veered round, and they were driven back with 
such force that many of the ships were shattered. 
‘Thus always the time passed, and the winter was 
approaching, and the lords lay there in great 
cold and peril.’ The Flemings, too, were very 
anxious for them to be gone, and quarrels broke 
out between them and the French. It was the 
end of November before the Duke of Berry 
arrived, and the wind was then most adverse, so 
that it was clear that the expedition must be 

ostponed, Charles VI., deeply conscious of the 
Reasiletion of abandoning an adventure which 
had been so loudly vaunted, cried out: ‘In 
God’s name, if no one else go, yet will I’ The 
lords applauded his bravery ; but decided that 
the invasion should be deferred till April or 
May, and that such stores as were not perish- 
able should be reserved till then. The troops 
were disbanded ; and the Counts of Armagnac and 
Savoy and the Dauphin of Auvergne, who had 
spent ten thousand francs on the expedition, 
returned sulkily home. In England, the news 
was received with mixed feelings: those who had 
expected to make themselves rich by the spoils 
of the French were chagrined ; but most people 
rejoiced at having so easily escaped such a great 
eri], A grand feast was given in the city of 
Leeien to those who had been appointed to 
guard the different harbours, and the king kept 
Christmas magnificently at Westminster. 

Next spring, the Earl of Arundel fitted out a 
fleet, with which he captured nearly a hundred 
French and Flemish ships, and took booty which 
Froissart estimates at two hundred thousand 
francs. After this, the invasion of England was 
impossible, and though some show was made of 
preparations at Tréguier and Harfleur, the oppor- 
tunity was past. A desultory naval war ensued, 
in which the English under Arundel, the first 
of our great admirals, had decidedly the better 
of it; and it was not until the reign of Henry 


/animated by the least patriotism or honesty of 


| Dick Ottery from a careless, free-and-easy, plea- 


| detectives start on their journey duly provided 


IV. that the French seriously thought of attack- 
ing our shores. 

What the result of an invasion in 1386 would 
have been, it is impossible to say. Had Richard 
shown the same courage and presence of mind 
that he did in Wat Tyler’s insurrection, he might 
have become a national hero, and saved both his 
crown and his life. As it was, security from 
invasion let loose all the factiousness of the 
nobles ; and the remainder of his reign was little 
more than a struggle for ascendency between 
rival parties, none of which seems to have been 


purpose. In this dreary reign the one bright 
spot is the episode of the French Armada, which 
for a moment silenced the strife of factions and 
united England against a common foe. 


WHO DID iT? 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 
Tue events of the past few days had changed 


sure-loving boy of five-and-twenty into a man. 
His legal training came to his aid at a crisis when 
it was most needed, and so quietly did he slip off 
to London and to Scotland Yard, and obtain the 
warrant for Claude Shute’s arrest, and see the 


with photographs of their man, that not a soul 
outside the walls of Colyton Hall had any idea 
that Claude Shute was even suspected of being 
concerned in the murder of old Jethro Seaton, 
All this, however, might have leaked out through 
the loquacity of the telegraph clerk who had taken 
in Mary’s message, had not the girl recovered 
her presence of mind quickly enough to run back 
for her change, and to impress secrecy on the 
man; and a favour asked by Miss Ottery was 
never refused. Little by little, however, Colyton 
became aware that something unusual was being 
enacted in its midst, with the nature of which it 
was not so fully acquainted as a good old-fashioned 
gossiping village had a right to expect. 

The landlord of the George had been ordered by 
Mr Richard Ottery to have a fly ready to meet 
a certain night-train from London; and as the 
George fly was only requisitioned upon very special 
occasions, this alone was food for conjecture, 
Again, there was a mysterious importance about 
the two constables who represented the local 
police force, which being suddenly assumed, was 
unaccountable; and over their beer in the parlour 
of the inn they whispered and nodded and 
exchanged significant glances, which sufficiently 

roclaimed their engagement upon some ‘job,’ 
“inally, the group of curious ones who were await- 
ing the arrival of the particular London train for 
which the fly was ordered, saw Mr Claude Shute 
accompanied by a tall stranger, get into the vehicle, 
and followed it to the police station, where it was 
received by the constables in full uniform, and by 
Mr Richard Ottery. 

Immediately, the bar of the George, which had 
begun to empty for the night, filled, and the con- 
clusion arrived at, after a vast consumption of ale 
and tobacco and much expenditure of breath, was 
that ‘the queer chap with the specs,’ as Claude 
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Shute was called, had been arrested for the 
murder of Squire Seaton. 

During this interval of four days which had 
elapsed between Dick’s expedition to Scotland 
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door. She saw that he was pale and anxious- 
looking, and, perhaps naturally, construed these 
appearances as signs of guilt. ‘Claude,’ she said, 
‘why are you here? Did you not get my tele- 


Yard and the arrival of Claude Shute at Colyton, | gram ?’ 


Mary had let herself sink almost into a state of | 
prostration. On the night of the arrival of Claude | 
in custody, Dick came into the study where Mary | 
was lying tortured with a racking headache, and | 
said : ‘Our gentleman has arrived.’ 

‘Do you mean that Claude Shute is in Colyton? | 
exclaimed the girl, starting up. 

‘Yes; that he’s safe in the lock-up, awaiting | 
the next petty sessions at Shinglemouth,’ replied | 
Dick. 

‘ Arrested—in the lock-up—here ! 
it true?” 

‘Of course it is Why, you don’t think Scotland 
Yard would let such a prize slip?’ 

‘Was he arrested at Brussels ?” 

‘Yes ; calmly smoking in the courtyard of the 
hotel, like any honest peaceable tourist.’ 

Mary pressed her hands to her bursting fore- 
head. Had he never received the telegram? Had 
the clerk never sent it? Could Dick have inter- 
cepted it? Why had he walked to meet his fate ? 
What did it mean—except, joyous thought, that 
he was really innocent, and was prepared to face | 
inquiry? ‘Coolest Johnnie I ever saw,’ continued | 
Dick. ‘When he saw me, he actually said: “I 
suppose I have to thank you for this, Mr Ottery?” | 
Actually had the cheek to ask me to tell him all | 
about it, as if he had never heard of it ; answered | 
the questions at the police station as if he was in | 
a drawing-room.—But that sort of bluff won’t do, 
and he’ll find that out when he’s hauled up | 
before Judge Nooser at Mixeter.’ 

‘Can I see him?’ asked Mary. 

‘I don’t know.—What do you want to see him | 
for? At anyrate you can’t see him to-night. | 
Bless you, he’s asleep and snoring now. These | 
fellows always sleep and eat as well when they’re 
in their cells as at their homes.’ 

‘Cold! Cruel! Heartless!’ exclaimed Mary | 
bitterly. ‘I could never have believed it of | 

ou!’ 

, ‘Any more than I can believe that infatuation | 
for a man can make a woman blind to any crimes | 
he likes to commit, and forget justice to her own 
flesh and blood,’ retorted her brother. 

By the next morning the news of Claude Shute’s | 
arrest was generally known in the village, and 
from the village was being spread to the country 
around as rapidly as eager tongues could perform 
their functions. There was not much expression | 
of feeling about the matter, for old Jethro Seaton 
had never mixed sufficiently with the people or 
spent enough money amongst them to be popular; 
and, as has been already said, Claude Shute was, 
on account of his reserved mysterious habits, 
regarded somewhat askance. One woman, how- 
ever, did energetically defend the prisoner, and | 
this was his landlady, Mrs Dawes, who declared | 
that she knew him as well as did Miss Mary | 
herself, and that he was utterly incapable of | 
committing such a crime as that with which he 
was charged. 

At an early hour, Mary hurried down to the | 
police station, around which a gaping, whispering | 
crowd was already gathered, and was permitted to | 
speak with Claude through the grating of his cell | 


Richard, is | 


‘Of course I did, my darling,’ he replied ; ‘and 
I couldn’t for the life of me understand it, as I 
had heard nothing of your uncle’s death.—But 
why was I to fly? I had committed no crime.’ 

*Really—truly—are you innocent ?’ Mary asked 
eagerly. 

: Why, of course, Mary. Surely you of all people 
could not have believed me guilty ?’ y 

‘I don’t know—I don’t know,’ sobbed the girl. 
‘ Appearances were so terribly against you.’ 

‘I am sorry you could not believe in me—very 
sorry. But tell me all about it from beginning 
toend. Iasked your brother last night; but he 
laughed and said he could tell me nothing new.’ 

So Mary related to him all with which we are 
familiar. 

‘I know the summer-house well,’ said Claude, 
when she had finished. ‘Many a long hour have 
I sat talking and discussing with your poor old 
uncle-—And so you think that I could have gone 
down there, committed the crime, and got back to 
my rooms in five minutes, do they ?—1 was with 
you at two you remember, Mary.’ 

‘And poor uncle’s broken watch had stopped at 
a quarter past,’ said Mary. 

‘At which time 1 was packing up to go away, 
for | remember Mrs Dawes saying that it was ten 
minutes past two as I came in, and that I should 
never have time to catch the three o’clock train.— 
Look here, my own Mary. As you say, appear- 
ances are against me, and I must have help. I 
have only one friend in the world besides you and 
Mrs Dawes, and that’s Dr Waller. Would you 
mind asking him to come round here as soon as 
he can?—Well! I never would have believed 
that your brother’s hatred to me was so great that 
he could do a thing like this.’ 

‘But appearances are against you, Claude,’ 

‘So they are, Mary—so they are, and we must 
do our best to clear them.’ 

Mary went away, and soon returned with the 
worthy little doctor. To him Claude confided all 
that concerned himself, and requested him to use 
his influence to allow him, Claude, to visit the 
scene of the tragedy. 

Accordingly, with a constable at one side, and 
Mary and the doctor on the other, Claude passed 
through the crowd towards the Hall. On their 
road they met Dick, who looked surprised at the 
unusual procession of a prisoner under arrest with 
his friends outside the station walls. 

‘You had better come with us, Mr Ottery,’ said 
Claude. ‘We are going to visit the scene of my 
crime, as you call it ; perhaps, on the return jour- 
ney I may be in a position to dispense with the 
somewhat rough attentions of the gentleman in 
uniform at my side.’ 

Upon which gentle rebuke the constable some- 
what loosened the grasp which he kept on Claude’s 
arm as a method of impressing the crowd with his 
importance, and muttered something about ‘ Heels 
not bein’ so slippery as some prisoners as I knows 


n.’ 

Dick acquiesced silently, and for the first time 
asked himself if, after all perhaps, he had not 
been a little hasty in acting as he had. 
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‘With your permission, said Claude, ‘we'll 
just ask Mrs Dawes a question or two before we 
proceed farther.’ So they turned aside to the 
cottage of the old woman, who, at the apparition 
of the little procession, followed by the entire 
village, making straight for her door, was not 
quite sure if she were not in some way or other 
about to be implicated in the ‘murder business,’ 
and was accordingly in a state of tremor. 

Mrs Dawes’s evidence was conclusive as to the 
hour at which Claude Shute had arrived to pack 
up for his visit to the continent ; and her little 
niece corroborated what she said. So they went 
on to the Hall and down to the summer-house, 
over which a couple of stout fellows were keeping 
guard against the intrusion of the curious, whose 
heads were already lining the wall by the pond. 

‘Now, then, Mr Ottery,’ said Claude, ‘have you 
found any weapon with which this murder could 
have been committed ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Dick. ‘But that counts for little, 
as it would have been the easiest thing in the 
world for the murderer to have thrown it away 
into the thickets.’ 

‘Very well. 
lying?’ 

Dick pointed out exactly the position in which 
he had first seen his uncle, and showed where his 
head had bled on to the floor. 

‘Yes, said Claude ; ‘he always used to sit with 
the left side of his face towards the wall, so that 
he felt the warmth of the sun, yet was not inter- 
fered with by its glare; therefore, doctor, the blow 
must have been dealt from the direction of the 
wall ?” 

‘Precisely,’ replied the doctor. 

‘You were playing cricket that afternoon, Mr 
Ottery ?’ asked Claude. 

Dick nodded in assent. 

‘Could you remember what you were actually 
doing at about the time when, according to the 
evidence of the watch, your uncle met his 
death ?? 

‘Yes, I was batting. We had lunch at half- 
past one ; we resumed the game at two; 1 going | 
in to bat, and I was in three-quarters of an hour. 
—But what has that got to do with it?’ 

‘Well, it may have a great deal, and it may 
have nothing. When I have been sitting here 
with your uncle, I have often seen balls come 
whistling over the wall: sometimes they pitched 
in the pond, sometimes in the wood ; and one, I 
remember, pitched on the roof of this summer- 
house, and I told your uncle that he might meet 
with an accident. Was a ball hit over here during 
that day’s game ?’ 

‘Yes—yes, of course there was,’ stammered 
Dick, who had suddenly turned deathly pale.— 
‘And what is more, now I come to think of it, it 
would have come exactly over here.’ 

‘Let us see, to make sure,’ said the doctor. 

So the party crossed over to the wall, and Dick 
showed exactly where he was standing when he | 
hit the ball to square leg about which he had | 
spoken to Mary after the match. | 

‘I suppose you haven’t found the ball?’ said | 
Claude. | 

‘No; there are dozens lying about the gardens | 
which have been hit over at different times, | 
replied Dick ; ‘we never dream of trying to find | 
them in such a difficult place.’ | 


How did you find Mr Seaton 


‘Then your uncle was killed by the ball which 
you hit over,’ said the doctor, leading the way 
back to the summer-house. 

A murmur of satisfied conviction passed through 
the little party, and Mary in her anxiety clung 
to the arm which the constable had now thought 
fit to release. 

‘The ball should be in the summer-house,’ said 
the doctor. 

So they returned to the summer-house, and all 
were presently engaged in searching the rat-holes 
dotted about the walls and floor. Finally, Mary 
uttered a faint cry and handed a ball to the doctor. 
It was nearly new, and although the rats had 
already commenced operations on it, there was 
visible on it a deep patch, which the doctor pro- 
nounced unhesitatingly to be blood, and, more- 
over, demonstrated conclusively that it had been 
found at the most likely spot to which it would 
have rolled after having dealt the deathblow. 

Of the scene which ensued—of Mary’s joy that 
her lover had been absolved—of poor Dick’s abject 
contrition for the humiliation he had brought 
on Claude Shute—of the congratulations of the 
doctor—of the professional disappointment of the 
constable, nothing need be said. Simply, we may 
conclude by saying that in due course Claude 
Shute made Mary Ottery his wife, and that the 
friendship between him and her brother has never 
since been clouded by the faintest shadow. 


HUMOROUS TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
Iv was from a toasted bread or biscuit which early 
formed an addition to many English drinks that 
we acquired the word toast as applied to the act 
of drinking the health of any person ; or to any 
idea or sentiment, as it is called. We have very 
early mention of toast-masters who arranged the 
amusements and promoted the conviviality of the 
company. 

A humorous incident lately oceurred, which 
shows that modern toast-masters are sometimes 
not behind their ancient prototypes in promot- 
ing the hilarity of the company. It happened at 


'a political dinner at which several noble lords 
| and well-known leaders of political thought were 


present. ‘The toast-master, either from extreme 
nervousness or some equally potent cause, got 
considerably confused in the matter of the toast 
list, and a faux pas which he committed at the 
outset caused general amusement. In calling on 
the company to drink the toast of the Queen with 
all the honours, he proceeded to give the keynote ; 
but instead of the familiar National Anthem, the 


/company were astonished to hear the refrain of 


‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’ echoing from the 
head of the room. The unfortunate man never 
got beyond the first syllable of the last word 
when he discovered his mistake—as well he 
might—from the burst of hilarity that suc- 
ceeded. 

Something of the same kind of mistake hap- 
pened at a fashionable wedding. The band, after 
the toast of ‘The Bride, struck up an orchestral 
version of the time-honoured glee, ‘Trust her not 
—trust her not—she is fooling thee!’ A wicked 
conspiracy between the leader of the band and the 
best-man was suspected. 

The best toast of the season was, we think, 
given by a printer, namely, ‘Woman—the fairest 


| 
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work in all creation. The edition is large, and | are expected to be humorous on such occasions ; 
no man should be without a copy.’—A fond young | so I referred in a casual way to the minister 
lover in a little speech anent the fair sex referred as the widow’s mite. He has acted strangely 
to his sweetheart as a ‘Delectable dear, so sweet | ever since.’ 
that honey would blush in her presence, and| <A farmer was at an agricultural banquet at 
treacle stand appalled.’ ' which a round of successful generals were being 
It may not be difficult to concoct a pretty | toasted. Some gave one famous name and some 
speech, but true gallantry combined with wit is | another. When it came to his turn to add to the 
needed in making one which shall contain as | list, he said: ‘1’ll give ye Sanders Pirgivie 0’ 
much delicacy as flattery. ‘You forget that I | Crichtondean, for he had a sair fecht wi’ the 
am an old woman,’ said a lady in response to an | world a’ his life—an honest man wi’ a big family !’ 
admiring allusion in a neat speech from one of | That was a novel if homely sentiment. 
the old school.—t Madam,’ was the reply, ‘when | Appropriate, but not very enlivening or com- 
my eyes are dazzled by a diamond, it never occurs | forting, must.have appeared the toast lately said 
to me to ask a mineralogist for its history.’ to have been proposed at a banquet given to a 
A celebrated statesman, when dining with a | writer of comedies in honour of his latest work. 
certain Duchess on her eightieth birthday, said, | A waggish guest rose to his feet and said: ‘The 
in proposing her health: ‘ May you live, my Lady | author’s very good health. May he live to be as 
Duchess, until you begin to grow ugly !’—Her | old as his jokes !’ 
ladyship’s tongue was as ready as his own. ‘I |) This toast was given at a recent convivial 
thank you, sir,’ she replied ; ‘and may you long | gathering: ‘The bench and the bar. If it were 
continue your taste for antiquities.’ not for the bar, there would be little use for the 
Goldsmith, in alluding to ‘the ladies’ modest | bench.’ As pithy and, if anything, still more to 
custom of excusing themselves in drinking toasts,’ | the point was the following, given at a dinner of 
says : shoemakers : ‘ May we have all the women in the 
country to shoe, and all the men to boot.’ 
These last expressions of sentiment must, we 
imagine, be after the style recommended by 
Charles Lamb when he gave some advice about 


Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 


Many amusing and witty allusions in giving 
toasts and applying sentiments are probably thus | speech-making to this effect: ‘A speaker should 
lost by ladies ‘excusing themselves,’ as may be | not attempt to express too much, but should leave 
instanced by the following. Among the gifts of | something to the imagination of his audience ;’ 
a newly married pair was a new broom, sent to | and he tells how, being called on to return thanks 
the bride by a lady-friend, the strange present | for a toast to his health, he rose, bowed to his 
being accompanied by this quatrain: ‘This trifling | audience, and said ‘Gentlemen,’ and then sat 
gift accept from me; its use I would commend: | down, leaving it to their imagination to supply 
in sunshine, use the brushy part; in storms, the | the rest. 

other end,’ 

The sentiments of another of the gentler sex 
were equally humorously and tersely conveyed THE MONTH: 
when she thus expressed herself regarding matri- SCIENCE AND ARTS 
mony : ‘Get married, young men, and be quick 
about it. Don’t wait for the millennium for the | Tae meeting of the British Association at Bath, 
girls to become angels. You'd look well beside | while not presenting any unusual feature, was 
an angel, wouldn’t you? you wretches !’ certainly a success, and many papers read were 

Slightly ironical with regard to the fair creatures | 5 o4 only of scientific but of popular interest. 
was one of the toasts drunk at a recent celebration: 

Ln cr for, | Indeed, we may say that the meeting was to 

oman ! she requires no eulogy—she speaks for A i 
herself.’ This reminds us that an old bachelor | certain extent remarkable for the number of 
at a wedding feast had the heartlessness to offer subjects which came before it which required 
the following toast : ‘Marriage—the gate through | no special scientific training on the part of the 
which the happy lover leaves his enchanted | audience to understand them. Electric science 
regions and returns to earth.’—But this was | has been so much popularised during recent years, 
somewhat atoned for by a more gallant wedding | that all relating to it was eagerly listened to ; 
guest, who, at the marriage of a deaf and dumb | ang Mr Preece, who was president of the Mechani- 
couple, wittily wished them unspeakable bliss. : cal Section, found willing listeners to his address 

To talk humorously on such occasions requires of 
thought before speech, lest one should be con- | "PO 
sidered more amusing than complimentary. To | ions of the Mechanical Section were two speakers 
quote a case in point. A gentleman was walking | Whose names are new, but who were listened 
down the street the other day with his friend | to with more rapt attention than is commonly 
Jackson, when they met a clergyman. The | vouchsafed the most gifted orators. These were 
reverend gentleman, though possessed of a large | the Phonograph, and its rival the Graphophone, 
brain, has but a diminutive body to support it. which, after they had made their bow before 
Guite recently he had united for OF | the Aswocaton, were removed to two anteroons 
little as they passed. ‘What is the meaning of where streams of people visited them during the 
that, Jackson?’ asked his companion.—‘ Well, you | Whole week. ' 3 
see,’ was the reply, ‘we had a tea-fight at the| Mr Edison’s Phonograph is now well known, 
minister's shortly after he was married. I was|and we have lately pointed out how several 
called upon to make a speech. You know you| improvements in it have removed from it the 
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stigma of being but a toy. Colonel Gouraud, 
under whose fatherly care it was presented to ; i yi 
the British Association, explained that ordinary Mr Inverarity, who is an enthusiastic hunter of 
correspondence between himself and Mr Edison has before the 
at New York had now entirely ceased. They | j2™2Y atural History Society in yirieh he 


1 as a ile 1 the 1-traci discusses the habits of the tiger, and more especially 
each spoke to a tT honogram, and the sound-tracing | the mode in which it kills and eats its prey. He 


from the instrument was sent by post across tells us that the awful stroke of the forepaw, of 
the Atlantic from one to the other; so that| which we have heard so much in terrible tiger 
each of these correspondents has the great satis- | stories, is a fiction. The animal clutches with its 
faction of hearing his friend’s words in the fami- | claw as does a human being with his fingers, but 
liar voice. When this system becomes general, | he does not use his paw to strike a blow. The 
how eagerly shall we all look for the phonograms | throat of the victim is generally seized from below, 
from absent friends! Is it too much to hope | and death ensues from pressure of the windpipe 
that in this novel form, letter-writing, which, | rather than from any actual wound. Mr Inver- 
in the way our forefathers understood the word, | arity believes that the victim suffers little or nv 
is a lost art, may be recovered, with much addi- | pain, the sudden shock of attack producing a 
tional profit to us all ? stupor and dreaminess in which there is no sense 
The Graphophone is, like the Phonograph, of | of pain or terror. Incidentally, he quotes the 
American origin, but is so like the latter instru- | inquest Report upon a native who was killed in 
ment that they seem almost identical. In the | Salsette by a tiger, from which it seems that 
Phonograph a cylinder of waxlike material re- | extraordinary verdicts are by no means confined 
ceives and records the mechanical effects of the to more civilised countries. The Report stated 
sound-waves; while in the Graphophone this ‘that Pandoo died of the tiger eating him ; there 
cylinder is of paper, with a waxen surface. | was no other cause of death. Nothing was left 
Mr Edison’s machine, again, is driven by a small | but,some fingers, which probably belonged to the 
electric motor, whilst its rival is worked like right or left hand, 
a sewing-machine by a treadle. The Grapho-| <A novel kind of sailing-vessel called the Seafarer 
phone was invented by Mr C. S. Tainter, who | has recently been tried at Southampton, with 
claims the merit of having first introduced the | such success as to lead to the belief that it may 
waxen surface for the moving cylinder. This, | cause some revolution in boat-building. Its new 
it would appear from a recent telegram from | features are confined to the hull, which presents 
Mr Edison, has been superseded in the Phono- | many peculiarities. The vessel is thirty feet long 
graph by a material which, while resisting all | with a beam of seven feet ; while her submerged 
atmospheric influences, gives far better results | part or draught is only twenty inches, including 
than wax. | the keels, and this with a ton of lead on board 
Electric bells are now regarded as a necessity to serve as ballast. At first sight the Seafarer 
in all well-appointed buildings, and any improve- does not seem to differ from other boats, and it is 
ment in their arrangement or construction is only when her submerged parts are examined that 
therefore a matter of popular interest. Such an the novel points are apparent. Instead of having 
improvement is indicated in the magnetic system | a section of U or V shape, as have other vessels, 
which has been designed by Messrs Cox-Walker the Seafarer is shaped more like a W, with the 
& Swinton, and which is now being introduced | angles well rounded off. As before indicated, she 
commercially by the Equitable Telephone Associa- | possesses two keels, and these are of brass, and are 
tion of London. The bell requires no battery, | hollow, so that the water flows through them 
and is practically everlasting. The system consists from end to end. The vessel possesses remarkable 
of two parts, one being the generator, and the | buoyancy, and is easily steered by a rudder, which 
other the bell itself. The generator consists of a | also presents many new features. 
horseshoe magnet, between the poles of which is The oft proposed scheme of substituting a photo- 
revolved, by means of a button easily turned by graphic apparatus for the judge at the winning- 
the thumb and finger, an armature, or shuttle of | post at horseraces has been adopted in Germany 
wire. This action arouses a current of electricity, | with marked success. Experiments in the same 
which traverses the wire leading from the gene- | direction have also been recently carried out in 
rator to the bell, and rings the latter. The | America with such satisfactory results that at one 
principle is of course not new, but has been | well-known racecourse an official photographer 
carried out in a manner which at once presents | has been retained. From these experiments it 
it in a practical form. Previous attempts in the | would seem that so-called ‘dead-heats, in which 
same direction have resulted in the production | two, and in one case three horses were alleged to 
of instruments which are in comparison both | have reached the winning post exactly at the same 
bulky and clumsy. moment, are impossible events. The photograph 
It is stated that in Norway the telegraph poles | shows in such cases that there is really a difference 
are preserved from decay in a thoroughly effectual | of several inches between the horses’ heads. It 
manner by boring an inch-hole in the wood about | may be assumed that the photographic method 
two feet from the ground, and filling the orifice | would only be relied upon in very close races of 
with crystals of copper sulphate (bluestone), after- | the description just cited. There are certain diffi- 
wards plugging the hole with wood. The crystals | culties in the way of its general adoption, the 
gradually melt and permeate the wood, so that | chief of which is the occurrence of dull weather, 
it turns a greenish colour. We are not aware | when a picture taken with the necessary — 
that this plan has been tried in Britain, where | say the one-two-hundredth of a second, would be 
it might also be adopted by farmers and others | impossible. : 
for the preservation of gate-posts and similar} The Manchester Ship Canal enterprise, which is 
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now making such good progress, seems to have 
had the effect of arousing other towns to the 
consideration of similar works. The Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce has just taken up the 
subject of water-communication between Sheffield 
and the sea, their principal ground of action 
being the heavy railway charges which they 
assert are hampering the local industries. Bristol 
at the same time has under consideration a far 
more extensive scheme. Not content with easy 
communication with the Bristol Channel vii the 
Avon, it is now sought to cut a canal to the 
English Channel from Bridgwater Bay to Seaton, 
in South Devon, thus separating Cornwall and 
Devonshire from Britain, and turning them into 
an island. Its adoption would mean a saving of 
three hundred miles to ships trading between 
Bristol and the English Channel, the Continent, 
and the Baltic ports; but whether these vessels 
are numerous enough to pay the expenses and 
interest on capital sunk in such a great enter- 
prise is an open question. In these days of steam, 
three hundred miles is not a very long journey, 
and it may be presumed that many vessels would 
rather spend a little more time in rounding Land’s 
End than pay the canal dues. 

The use of compressed coal for domestic pur- 
poses seems to be rapidly increasing, a fact which 
we are glad to notice for the reason that what 
used to be regarded as a waste product is being 
utilised. The disposal of dust or slack had long 
been a problem with coal-merchants, and in 
many parts of the country, hundreds of tons had 
been allowed to accumulate. But for some 
time it has been known that the dust, when 
mixed with a certain proportion of crushed 
pitch and compressed in a mould can be converted 
into briquettes, which have a good marketable 
value. A new machine has recently been invented 
by Mr Mowll and Mr Messenger, C.E. of Dover, 
which will turn out these coal-bricks at the rate 
of five tons per day of twelve hours, The process 
is briefly as follows: The coal-dust, after being 
mixed with ten per cent. of crushed pitch and 
thoroughly incorporated by stirrers, meets a jet of 
steam, which softens the pitch and reduces the 
mixture to a plastic state. It now passes into a 
system of revolving moulds, each mould passing 
beneath a plunger, which thoroughly compresses 
the charge. An ejector pushes out the brick thus 
formed, and,in about an hour's time it is ready 
for actual use, 

There is a tinge of sadness in the thought that 
3runel’s leviathan ship, the Great EHastern, is after 
all to be broken up; and when we read of her 
being towed away for that purpose, we cannot help 
thinking of Turner’s masterpiece, ‘The Fighting 
Téméraire towed to her Last Berth.’ The Great 
Eastern has not had a glorious career, it is true, 
but she did good work in laying the first Atlantic 
Cable ; and besides this, it is impossible not to 
regret the destruction of a ship which, after all, was 
a triumph of engineering skill. It seems a pity 
that no better use can be found for the vessel. 

All those who take an interest in scientific 
progress will be glad to know that the English 
government, after that long stage of deliberation 
which seems inseparable from official decisions, 
have consented to provide funds for the necessary 
instruments to take part in the projected photo- 
graphic charting of the heavens. It will be 


remembered that this magnificent international 
scheme was elaborated two years ago at an 
astronomical conference at Paris, and most of the 
principal observatories of the world had signified 
their consent to co-operate. Greenwich and the 
Cape of Good Hope observatories are now added 
to the number of those that will take part in the 
work, 

A fresh advance in modes of locomotion is evi- 
denced by the recent trial in London of an elec- 
trically driven dogcart. The vehicle will accom- 
modate four persons, the accumulators or second- 
ary batteries being placed beneath the seats. 
These batteries actuate a motor which is connected 
by chain-gearing with one of the hind-wheels. 
A speed of ten miles an hour upon an ordinary 
road can be maintained for five hours, the motor 
making at that speed about fourteen hundred 
revolutions per minute, and developing three- 
quarter horse-power. The complete weight of 
the carriage and its fittings is a little over eleven 
hundredweight. The movement is under ready 
control by the driver, who is able to regulate the 
speed to any required velocity. This new vehicle 
has been contrived by Messrs Immisch & Co., 
whose steam launches are well known on the 
Thames. What with air-driven tramears, under- 
ground railways, cable haulage, and this last 
advance in electricity, it would seem that a time 
approaches when horse-traction in our metropoli- 
tan streets will be as scarce as it is—for a different 
reason—in Venice, 

It was stated by one of the speakers at the late 
British Association meeting that no fewer than 
five million persons are dependent for their bread 
upon various adaptations of the electric current. 
We may surely assume that among these there 
must be many minds capable of original work 
who will in time blossom into inventors and aid 
the world’s progress, 

Mr I. A, Thompson of Philadelphia has secured 
letters-patent in all the principal countries for a 
new railway system for rapid transit in towns and 
cities, a system which depends upon gravity for its 
chief motive-power. Most of our readers must 
have seen at various exhibitions and holiday resorts 
the system of inclined planes and cars which con- 
stitute the so-called switchback railway. It is an 
elaboration of the same principle that Mr Thomp- 
son seeks to apply to the more serious business of 
locomotion in our streets. The general idea of the 
metho is that of an elevated railway of light con- 
struction, having stations at frequent intervals. 
Between these stations the line will take a concave 
form, so that if a train be started from one side of 
the concavity it will travel by gravity to the 
bottom of the bow; and the impetus thus gained 
will carry it up the other side. But the highest 
point of the bow is not at the station itself but 
just outside it, so that a train will have to be 
pulled up to this point before it can start on its 
downward journey. This is done by a travelling 
cable of short length worked by a. stationary 
engine, which the tram grips hold of when re- 
quired. The system is very ingenious, and is 
likely to be adopted in many cities where an 
elevated railway of the New York pattern would 
not be tolerated. 

In spite of all the recent controversy concerning 
the permanence of water-colours which led to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
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into the matter, one evil which seems to attack 
the very root of the question seems to have been 
strangely overlooked. It seems that in many 
kinds of drawing-paper used by artists in water- 
colours, chlorine is employed as a bleaching agent, 
the use of clean white rags which require no such 
chemical treatment adding enormously to the 
expense of manufacture. Traces of this chlorine, 
which should have been, but frequently are not, 
eliminated by after-treatment of the pulp with 
sulphite of soda, remain in the paper, and occupy 
themselves in bleaching certain of the colours 
placed upon it by the artist. Now that the evil 
has been noted, paper-makers will surely produce 
an article which shall be above suspicion. The 
sheet of paper which supports a water-colour 
drawing generally represents such a minute frac- 
tion of the sum for which that drawing sells, that 
the extra expense would not be grudged by any 
artist. In the case of drawings which do not 
command a good price, the presence of the chlorine 
would perhaps be an advantage. 

It will be remembered that a gigantic raft of 
timber was launched last year at Nova Scotia, its 
destination being New York. The storms en- 
countered during the voyage of seven hundred 
miles caused the monster structure to break up, 
and the timber was lost. But, nothing daunted, 
the promoters of the enterprise determined to 
build another larger raft, for they had proved 
that a structure of the kind could be launched 
and navigated. This second raft, or rather bale 
of timber, has not only been successfully started, 
but has reached its journey’s end without mishap. 
In order that our readers may realise the gigantic 
scale upon which this novel structure is built, the 
following particulars are given. The raft is the 
shape of a cigar, and has a length just short of six 
hundred feet, its girth being one hundred and 
fifty feet, and its estimated weight ten thousand 
tons. The timber of which it is composed consists 
of tapering logs, which are about forty feet in 
length, and fourteen to sixteen inches in diameter 
at their larger ends. A monster chain forms the 
core of the structure, and this cable has smaller 
chains attached to it in such a way, and fastened at 
the outer surface of the mass of wood, that the 
stronger the pull upon the main cable, the closer 
are the timbers clutched together. The raft was 
towed by powerful steam-tugs, the journey occupy- 
ing only eleven days, The twenty-two thousand 
logs of which it is composed would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, constitute the freight of no 
fewer than forty-four ships. 

Many housewives are now aware of the virtues 
of parattin oil in saving rubbing and in cleansing 
clothes on washing-day ; but it is not so generally 
known that another common product of the shale 
oilworks is even more powerful in its cleansing 
properties, while it has the additional good quality 
of being entirely destitute of smell. This useful 

roduct is paratlin wax, from which most of the 

etter-class candles are now made, and which may 
be purchased from most drysalters or oilmen, 
Experience and practice will guide most people in 
the use of paratlin wax; but the following method 
has been found workable and effective: Melt half 
a pound of soap to about one ounce of refined 
naraltin wax, for every six gallons of water used. 
Boil the clothes in this for twenty minutes or 


half an hour, then rinse, and the washing is over. 


No rubbing is said to be required, while the 
clothes are rendered beautifully sweet and clean, 
and entirely free from smell, which is an objection 
by many to the use of paraffin oil. 


IN STRATHMORE. 


THERE is a keenness as of coming winter this 
morning in the air. Heavy dew-beads as of frost 
lie on the tangled bramble sprays; and the 
southern sunshine sparkles along the forest path 
as if the grass there had been sown with jewels. 
The woods hang silent, clad in their richest robes 
of russet and yellow, and red; while the fern 
fronds and grasses wait motionless below. The 
spot here is very quiet; not even a squirrel rustles 
in his hiding-place, and there is no wind stirring 
among the trees. Only a faint murmur of chil- 
dren’s voices comes from behind the oak thicket 
in front. -A brown and chubby brood these are 
—the children of the forester, from the little 
thatched cottage where the thin line of blue smoke 
is rising in the glade there below. They are 
seeking for blaeberries along the edge of the plan- 
tation ; and to judge by the dark purple stains on 
lips and fingers, the search is quite satisfactory. 
The banks beside the path are covered here and 
there with the modest shrub, its dim blue berries 
nestling like those of the mistletoe among the 
leaves ; and the eager eyes of the little gleaners 
are quick to discover the most fruitful places. 

Happy, indeed, will be the after-memories of 
children reared amid such surroundings. The 
little feet may tread many a weary mile hereafter 
on the rough highways of the world, and the inno- 
cent blue eyes may be dimmed with sad hot tears ; 
but there will always be the far-off cloudless days 
of childhood to remember, when they gathered 
hazel nuts by the burn here, and wandered seek- 
ing blaeberries on the skirts of these silent woods 
otf home. 

An unfrequented track down through the copse 
to the left serves to cut off a long bend of the 
road. A few acorns have fallen here among the 
grass tangles on the footpath, and many rich 
brown fir-cones lie about, already opened to scatter 
their close-packed seeds. A chestnut or two as 
well, their thick green cases split open by the fall, 
show here and there a knob of glossy red. The 
table-broad stump of an ancient monarch of the 
wood decaying close by upon the bank testifies 
silently: to the degeneracy of the modern race 
around ; while the trunk and uptorn roots of & 
fallen ash, already covered with a wealth of green 
moss and fern and the delicate sprays of gra 
lichen, quietly demonstrate the eternal nlemph 
of life over death. 

In its channel below, the burn on its way from 
the lonely loch high up among the mountains, 
gurgles pleasantly under the narrow footbridge 
and between the stepping-stones as it flows 
through the woods to join the river. The trees 
and shrubs by its course bend lovingly over the 
water ; and their wearied leaves, after coquetting 
all summer with the sun and wind, are dropping 
at last to die upon its faithful breast. 

Beyond the bridge there is a steep climb up 
through the withering heather and brushwood by 
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the dry-dike side. Then the murmur of the 
stream is left behind, as well as the faint rumble 
of a cart out of sight far down the forest road ; 
and the snapping of a fallen twig underfoot some- 
times on the mossy woodland path alone breaks 
the stillness that reigns in the sun-flecked soli- 
tudes. Once and again a brown leaf drifts down 
among the trees, and path and glade are strewn 
as softly and as deep, surely, as ever were the 
woods of old in Vallombrosa. 

Well might the footsteps wander on through 
these solitary forest aisles, past the historic man- 
sion silent amid its memories, and by the little | 
kirk that once was the flaming tomb of eight | 
score of a Highland clan, to the quiet village, six 
miles away, where the ground, it is said, some- 
times trembles under foot ; for there will hardly | 
be the sound even of a woodman’s axe to disturb 
a reverie ; the rich fragrance of the red-branched 
er hangs in the air, and many a nook of wood- 
and loveliness lies by the way. Fortunate is he | 
who can linger amid such scents and scenes ; for 
a pure and deep emotion is the love of them that 
will spring within his heart ; in falling leaf and | 
soft-flitting wood-bird he will take again some- | 
thing of the simple pleasure of a child; and it | 
may be that amid these solitudes the gentle hand | 


| 


of Nature will smooth from his brow some of the 
wrinkles that have been written on it by the iron | 
pen of Care. | 

But see! Down to the left, between the trees 
that interlace above this pathway of the fawns, a 
glimpse appears of the lake asleep in its hollow, | 
heaven’s own looking-glass, displaying as in an | 
under realm the blue calm of the sky above. | 


Only where the white swans are sailing does the 
long silver line of a ripple run _caressingly 


along the grassy margin. Stately and royal birds 
are these swans, and as they steer far off along 
the lake under the shadows of the trees, they 
might almost be bearing away the unearthly barge 
of an Arthur or a northern Lohengrin. 

A boat lies moored close by the level edge, and 
a gentle push sends it out along the unbroken 
surface of the water. Underneath, the leaves of 
bygone autumns still lie, brown and motionless, 
in the shallows ; and the dark back of a solitary 
carp or trout can be distinguished now and again 
gliding off among them. At long intervals, the | 
note of a wood-bird tinkles here like a falling | 
jewel amid the stillness ; the water, tranquil and | 
pellucid, winds gleaming westward round wooded 
point and bosky islet; while on every side, re- | 
flected in its depths, rise the burning glories of | 
the dying forest-land. There the rich red copper 
of the beech, the withered yellow of the oak, 
and the delicate pale sprays of the fading larch, 
glow against the dark evergreen of the firs ; while 
the stems of the slender birches shine like silver 
among their own streaming tresses of Australian 
gold. 

In the midst of all that splendour, quiet and 
gray above the lake, rises the manor-house itself. 
A time-enriched place it is, with the memories of 
other days lingering, like a faded fragrance, about 
it. Under its sheltering roof, in times gone by, 
beauty has shone, wit sparkled, and genius 
burned. For there it was that, just a hundred 
years ago, there tarried for a time that brightest 
son of song, the ill-starred Master-singer of Scot- 


land, and there he was inspired to celebrate the 


charms of the fair ‘Flower of Strathmore.” No 
record remains of the words that passed between 
these two ; but doubtless the talk was gallant and 
gladsome, as the great-hearted peasant, whose soul 
spoke so eloquently and, alas for some, so danger- 
ously in his eyes, wandered through these woods 
and, it may be, floated over these waters in that 
fair company. Did not he write of her as 


Blithe by the banks of Erne, 
And blithe in Glenturit glen? 


They have gone to their long home, poet and 
lady, and the leaves of many an autumn have 
fallen upon their distant graves; but the place 
where their footsteps paused and passed is the 
richer by their memory ; a nameless charm lingers 
for their sake about the gray and still old house ; 
and the glades where their eyes met and their 
voices mingled almost seem themselves to be 
brooding silently over bygone days, 


THE FIELDFARE. 


WueEn wildly wave the poplar tops, 
And scattered leaves the greensward mottle, 
A worn invader seeks the copse. 
She lights beneath a stunted bush, 
And seems, to hasty eyes, a thrush, 
But lacks the music of his throttle. 


From freezing fiords has lain her way, 

Where pines adorn some rock Norwegian : 

There stands her home where skies are gray. 
But now she seeks the English fields, 
Where short November herbage yields 

A refuge from that stormy region. 


From year to year, when Winter’s breath 
Enshrouds the hills in misty sadness, 
She flees as from the stroke of death ; 
Yet evermore, from year to year, 
As soon as earliest buds appear, 
She seeks her mother-land with gladness, 


Nor egg nor nursling will she leave 
Within these hateful, strange dominions, 
But hastes her homestead to retrieve. 
Would Heaven that every human breast 
With such unfailing truth were blest 
As gilds the fieldfare’s faithful pinions ! 


W. 
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OBSERYATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach ; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance tothe 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Vorion’s 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would eftectually preventacold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 


requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two 
once or twice in aday,will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After along acquaintance with, and strict 
observance of, the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES, 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf. 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, noharm need be dreaded 
by their use ; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode. 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 


may be able to do its work properly, it is | 


requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable,mixing them well,and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasureand with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess thi 
power which it ought to do, that it want 
assistance, and the sooner that assistanc 
is afforded the better. 


4 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILL 


ARE THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVERS OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID in CASES of INDIGESTION & ALLSTOMACH COMPLAINT 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM, 
Sold Everywhere, Price 133d., 2/9, and 11/. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13th October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS, 
London, E.C. 
GENTLEMEN,—Hlaving taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 
ears, during which time I have been engaged 
in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health, 
Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN, 
I enclose you my card. 


LEYTON, Essex, 
February 23rd, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been a great sufferer 
from indigestion, which made my life almost a 
burden. I was afraid to eat or drink even the 
most simple delicacies which make a modern 
table agreeable ; and to such an extent did the 
disease affect my general health that to render 
proper attention to business was impossible. 

I was recommended to try ‘* Norton’s Camo- 
mile Pills,” which I did, with little hope of 
relief, but, after taking them for about a week, 
I felt a change, and by the time I had finished a 
small bottle I could sleep the night through, 
and awake in the morning with an appetite for 
breakfast. I now eat and drink anything that 
comes in my way, and, by the use of an occa- 
sional dose of your valuable Pills, I am enabled 
to enjoy life thoroughly. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
F. GARDNER. 
To the Proprietors of 
Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


Croypon, 
16th September, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which, taken regularly, keep the 
system in a healthy state, and act as a preven- 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 
I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATERFAMILIAS. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


Nazino, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile Pills. For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong for sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use. We have for years given thein 
to the children when out of sorts: and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times. —Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 


To the Proprietors of 
NortTon’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London. 


St. PAuL’s VICARAGE, Mor ey, Leeps, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have lately been taking 
** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners. 
If, therefore, you care tosend me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, /rce of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, September, 1869. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘* Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 


your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
IIENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NorTon’s PILLs, 
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I1As long been known for its surpris- 
ing effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the skin, and in rendering the 


COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 


TAN PIMPLES 
It removes SUNBURN It cures; HUMouRS 
REDNESS. ERUPTIONS, 


AS A REQUISPLE it is unsurpassed. 
IN YHE NURSERY it is indispensable, giving imme- 
diate relief to infants bitten by insects. 
GENTEMEJIKRN will find it delightfully soothing after 
shaving. 

Sold Everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


EBs value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the 
world and by all grades of society for upwards of 50 years. 

Its extensive sale has induced Spurious imitations, in some of 
which the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the 
Packet of Powders, so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived 
many Purchascrs. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give 
a special caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the 
words ** JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” 
are engraved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White 
Letters on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The 
name STEEDMAN is spelt with 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold by all 


Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Packets, 1s. 13d. and 
2s. Sd. each. 
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COPE’S CIGARETTES. Hand made. 


Are made by English Girls. 


BIRD’S EYE ... ... 3d. per packet of 12. 
JULIANA ... ...... 8d. per packet of 10. 
WHIFFS... ...... 4d. per packet of 10. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 4d. per packet of 10. 
SOLACE... ... ... 6d. per packet of 10. 


Sold by all Tobacconists. 
COPE’S CIGARETTES. Hand made. 


Are made in a model English Factory. 
GOLDEN CLOUD—6d. per box of 12. 


WITH and WITHOUT TUBES 


FAIRY—A Cigar Cigarette, 9d. per bundle of 10. 


DUBEC—Finest Turkish ... 9d. per box of 10. 
1/- per box of 20. 


Sold by ali Tobacconrs’s. 


OOOO 


COPE’S CIGARETTES are made by English Girls. 
Are not made in Continental Prisons. 


COPE’S CIGARETTES are made in a model English Factory. | 
Are not made in the Slums of Cairo or Constantinople. 


TOBACCO WORKS— 10, NELson Srreet, LIVERPOOL. | 
Branch Tobacco Factory—89, GREAT EASTERN STREET, LONDON. E.C. a. 
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" For “AW sorts and conditions of men.” 


PACKET 


COPE’S SMOKING MIXTURE. 
COPE’S BRISTOL BIRD'S EYE. 
GOLDEN CLOUD. 
COPE’S GOLDEN SHAG. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
COPE’S CUT CAVENDISH. 
~ RIFLE CAKE. May Flower, full flavour. 


_ Rose Bud, mild flavour. 


All of which are sold in packets only, 
_ 1oz. and upwards, bearing our Registered 
Trade Mark. 


| **» In the event of our Packet Tobaccos not being procurable in 

| your district a 1 1b. Parcel, of assorted samples, will be supplied, 

| carriage paid, on receipt of P.O. 7/6. 

| As our business is entirely wholesale the addresses of Dealers, in 
places where we are inadequately represented, are earnestly invited, so 


| | that latest Lists, Terms, &c. may be forwarded. 


i | LIVERPOOL: 10, Lord Nelson St. LONDON: 89, Great Eastern St. E.c. 
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COPES 
SMOKING MIXTURE. 


Sold in Packets only. 
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PRAIRIE LOWER 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR IT, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 

Smokers not getting it are requested to 

write to the Head Office, Lord Nelson Street, 


Liverpool, for a list of Tobacconists in their 
locality who sell COPE’S MIXTURE. 


LONDON ADDRESS— Great Eastern Street, 


Printed at the Office of ‘‘Cope’s Tobacco Plant,” 10, Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


ESTABLISHED 


Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Conducted under the Official Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government : 
of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain, in accordance with “ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the protection of all Policy Holders and 
Annuitants) and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for the 
representatives of deceased Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all. 
THE RicGHT Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., Director London & County Bank. 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Ese@., CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
BANKERS! LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21, LomBarp Street, E.C. 
(BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, CLement’s Lang, Lomparp Street, ¥.C, 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, Orp Jewry, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL, 


All Profits belong to Policy Holders, and Apportionments are made annually. 


STATEMENT for Year ending December 31st, 1887 :— 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS... .... .. .. &16,976,616 


SURPLUS over Liabilities by the new State Standard { 
of Valuation (4 per cent. Actuaries’) ... : £2,437, 611 


INCOME FOR YEAR £4,442,560 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 


The following Policies were taken out on the following plan at the London 
Office of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (76 & 77, 
CHEAPSIDE), in 1872, and having matured in 1887, were then paid :— 


Plan—15-YEAR ENDOWMENT—15-Year Tontine Investment. 


Poticy No. Poticy Amount. ANNUAL PREMIUM, 
91,800 1,000 66 0 5 1,483 15 2 
92,442 2,500 166 2 1 8,731 8 5 
93,333 500 36 16 7 826 5 2 
93,475 500 33 9 7 75115 7 
93,769 1,000 66 19 2 1,503 11 5 
93,882 500 33 0 3 74117 7 


Nore.—The Policy Holder in each case has been insured against death during 
the fifteen years, and being alive at the maturity of the Policy, received an amount 
equivalent to the refund of all the premiums paid, with nearly five per cent. 
compound interest; thus his insurance during the fifteen years cost him nothing. 


PRINTERS: C. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. [P.T.O. 
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LATEST ADVANCES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


N addition to the Annual Bonus and Five-Year Dividend Policies 
which the Company issue—plans which are admirably adapted to meet 
many requirements—they have recently introduced two systems of insurance 
which specially commend themselves to all who desire the largest possible 
provision against death, as well as the most remunerative return during life. 
Each system offers life insurance combined with an investment, and, in the case 
of the first-mentioned system, practical freedom of action with respect to occu- 
pation, residence, and travel after two years. The first of these systems is 


Nonforfeiting Tontine Limited-Endowment Plan, 


‘and under Rate C (20-year period) of this plan an Annual Payment of £40. Ios. od. 
will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if death occur within 
the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of premiums actually 
paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £500, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £516), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferable, an Annuity for life or a Paid-up 
Policy may be arranged for. 


The second of these systems is called the 


Nonforfeiting Tontine Plan, with Limited Premium Return, 


and under the 20-year Endowment Table of this plan, an Annual Payment of 
£58. 9s. 10d. will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if 
death occur within the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of 
premiums actually paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £1000, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £719), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferred, an Annuity for Life or a seaitind 
Policy can be arranged for. 


Estimates at any age for these Plans, or for 10 and 15-year Tontine Policies, can 
be obtained on application. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British 
Companies, the higher rate of interest obtained by their investments in first-class 
American securities enabling them to do so. 


RATE FOR £100 ANNUITY. 
AGES. 
560 60 70 
MALES ve 1,254 18 0 975 0 0 709 18 0 
FEMALES... 1,309 0 0 1,041 4 0 763 4 0 


CHiEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND :— 


76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, General Manager ; 
From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 


a 


UNEQUALLED FOR INFANTS, RENDERS 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. THE SKIN 
SMOOTH, AND 

WHITE, 


Entirely removes 
ALi ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 


And preserves the Skin 


=— from all the ill effects of 
ea Frost, Cold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 
Ee more effectually than any 
_ other preparation. 

8 First-Class Exhibition Awards.” CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
. t article of diet, rich in bo formi ies.” t is the most perfect Emollient Mi the ever produce 

CHEMISTS axe GROCERS For the toilet and the nursery it is INVALUABLE. Bottles 
Sole Makers 1s, gd., and as. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free 
q 9 for 3d. extra by the sole makers, 
A. & R. SCOTT, Glasgow, Manchester, London. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 


POTS, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
OVER SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 


N OW : is the Constant Syllable Ticking from the Clock of Time. 


NOW! 18 THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISH. 
NOW! IS ON THE BANNER OF THE PRUDENT. 
NOW! YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, but 
to-morrow you may have the raging torrent to contend with. 
Ts, THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO'S “PRUIT SALT” is an 
imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents 
fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, 
narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means : thus restores the 
nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned 
blood and over cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 
port GO TO SEA WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF EN , eA T 
SALT.”—“ Fro: h A 
»” I can safely 


rom a Town in British Guiana, South America.— 

London.—Sir—After two years’ trial of your excellent ‘FRUIT S. 
say that it has saved me much misery from Colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired 
appetite, to which I have been subject doting eleven years’ residence in the ics. It 
is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness, and a relief from the other 
ailments of life aboard ship; and for myself I would as soon think of going a voyage 
eeg— Without my toothbrush as my bottle of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ With or care 

it does not get hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and J umid 


; climates, and this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, W. J. B. 

HEAD WINDS AND HEAVY SEA CROSSING “THE BAY.’— 
SS: “T have recently returned from a trip in a P. and O, Company’s ship, and con- 
<= sider it a duty incumbent upon me to make known to you that, during a nautical career 
ding over a period of thirty years, I have been invariably a sufferer from sea- 
4 =: sickness, more or Tess, according to the weather; but on the last occasion I am happy 
Ye to say (although we experienced strong head winds and heavy sea crossing ‘The Bay’) 

™ J entirely escaped ; this I attribute to my HAVING PROVIDED MYSELF with EN’ 
*‘FRUI SALT’ which I can most conscientiously recommend to all who may be 


ships.’—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, a Purser.” 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUBTRALLA — Important 
to all Travellers.—“ Please send me half-a-dozen bottles of ENO'’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT.’ I have tried ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in America, India, Egypt, and on the 
Continent for almost every complaint, fever included, with the most satisfactory results. 
I can strongly recommend it to all Travellers; in fact, 1 am never without it,—Yours 
faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OrrictAL, June 26th, 1878.” 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering 
for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any 
benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had 
finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored 
to my usual health, and others I know that have tried it have mot enjoyed such good 
health for years.~Yours most truly, Rossrt Humpurevs, Post Office, Barrasi rd. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked “Eno's ‘Fruit Salt.’" Without it you have been imposed on 
by a worthless imitation, SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Oross Road, London, 8.E. 


similarly afflicted, whose business or pleasure may cause them to ‘go down to the sea in | 
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ESTABLISHED 
1845. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. It 


Conducted under the Oficial Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government s 
of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain, in accordance with “ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the protection of all Policy Holders and 
Annuitants) and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for the 
representatives of deceased Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all. 


THE Richt Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esqa., Director London & County Bank. 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Es@., CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
BANKERS LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21, LomBarp Srreet, E.C. 
(BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 3, Clement's Lang, Lomparp Street, 
SOLICITORS—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, Otp Jewry, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL. 


All Profits belong to Policy Holders, and Apportionments are made annually. 


STATEMENT for Year ending December 31st, 1887 :— 


ACCUMULATED FuNDS.. .. .... .. &16,976,616 


SURPLUS over Liabilities by the new State Standar ’ 
of Valuation (4 per cent. Actuaries’)... ... ... £2,437, 611 


INCOME FOR YEAR ae 
ACTUAL RESULTS. 


The following Policies were taken out on the following plan at the London 
Office of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (76 & 77, 
CHEAPSIDE), in 1872, and having matured in 1887, were then paid :— 


Plan—15-YEAR ENDOWMENT—15-Year Tontine Investment. 


Pouicy No. | Poscy Amouwr. ANNUAL Premium. 
91,800 1,000 66 O 5 1,483 15 2 
92,442 2,500 166 2 1 3,731 8 5 
93,333 500 36 16 7 826 5 2 
93,475 500 33 9 7 75115 7 
93,769 1,000 6619 2 1,503 11 5 
93,882 500 33 0 3 74117 7 


Nore.—The Policy Holder in each case has been insured against death during 
the fifteen years, and being alive at the maturity of the Policy, received an amount 
equivalent to the refund of all the premiums paid, with nearly five per cent. 
compound interest; thus his insurance during the fifteen years cost him nothing. 


PRINTERS: Cc. & E. LAYTON. LONDON. {[P. 7.0. 
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LATEST ADVANCES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


N addition to the Annual Bonus and Five-Year Dividend Policies 
which the Company issue—plans which are admirably adapted to meet 
many requirements—they have recently introduced two systems of insurance 
which specially commend themselves to all who desire the largest possible 
provision against death, as well as the most remunerative return during life. 
Each system offers life insurance combined with an investment, and, in the case 
of the first-mentioned system, practical freedom of action with respect to occu- 
pation, residence, and travel after two years. The first of these systems is 


called the 
Nonforfeiting Tontine Limited-Endowment Plan, 


‘and under Rate C (20-year period) of this plan an Annual Payment of £40. Ios. od. 


will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if death occur within 
the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of premiums actually 
paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £500, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £6516), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferable, an Annuity for life or a Paid-up 
Policy may be arranged for. 


The second of these systems is called the 
Nonforfeiting Tontine Plan, with Limited Premium Return, 


and under the 20-year Endowment Table of this plan, an Annual Payment of 
£58. 9s. 10d. will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if 
death occur within the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of 
premiums actually paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £1000, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £719), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferred, an Annuity for Life or a este 
Policy can be arranged for. 


Estimates at any age for these Plans, or for 10 and 15-year Tontine Policies, can 
be obtained on application. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British 
Companies, the higher rate of interest obtained by their investments in first-class 
American securities enabling them to do so. 


RATE FOR £100 ANNUITY. 


AGES. 
50 60 70 
MALES cos 1,254 18 0 975 0 0 709 18 0 
FEMALES... 1,309 0 0 1,041 4 0 763 4 0 


CuHiEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND :— 


76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, General Manager ; 
From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 


: 


NEQUALLED FOR INFANTS, RENDERS 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. THE SKIN 
SMOOTH, AND 

WHITE, 


Entirely removes 
ALi ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 


And preserves the Skin 
from all the ill effects of 

Frost, Cold Winds, 
and Hard Water, 


more effectually than any 


other preparation. 
8 First-Class Exhibition Awards.’ A CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. is soon obtained by its use. 
“A perfect article of diet, rich in bone and flesh forming properties.” It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the skin ever produced. 
So_p By att CHEMISTS anp GROCERS, For the toilet and the nursery it is INVALUABLE. Bottles 1s., 


x 1s. od., and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free 
Sole Makers, for 3d. extra by the sole makers, 


A, & R. SCOTT, Glasgow, Manchester, London. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE. 


> 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
POTS, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
OVER SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 


N OW i is the Constant Syllable Ticking from the Clock of Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE. 
NOW! IS ON THE BANNER OF THE PRUDENT. 
NOW! YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, but 
to-morrow you may have the raging torrent to contend with. 
1% THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is an 
imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood pure, prevents 
fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, 
narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means: thus restores the 
nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned 
blood and over cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 
pont GO TO SEA WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT 
SALT.”—“ From a Town in British Guiana, South America.—J. C. Eno, Esq., 
London.—Sir—After two years’ trial of your excellent “‘ FRUIT SALT,” I can safely 
say that it has saved me much misery from Colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired 
appetite, to which I have been subject during eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It 
is invaluable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness, and a relief from the other 
ailments of life aboard ship; and for myself I would as soon think of going a voyage 
—5;— Without my toothbrush as my bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ With ordinary care 
it does not get hard and caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid 
climates, and this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, W. J. B.” 
HEAD WINDS AND HEAVY SEA CROSSING “THE BAY.’~ 
es “TT have recently returned from a trip in a F. and O. Company’s ship, and con- 
— _ sider it a duty incumbent upon me to make known to you that, during a nautical career 
~ extending over a period of thirty years, I have been invariably a sufferer from sea- 
- sickness, more or less, according to the weather; but on the last occasion I am happy 
to say (although we experienced strong head winds and heavy sea crossing ‘ The ) 
“ T entirely escaped ; and this I attribute to my HAVING PROVIDED MYSELF with ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT,’ which I can most conscientiously recommend to all who may be 
similarly afflicted, whose business or pleasure may cause them to ‘go down to the sea in 
ships.’—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, a Purser.” 
BUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA.—Important 
2 to all Travellers.—‘‘ Please send me half-a-dozen bottles of ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
i SALT.’ I have tried ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ in America, India, Egypt, and on the 
Continent for almost every complaint. fever included, with the most satisfactory results. 
I can strongly recommend it to all Travellers; in fact, 1 am never without it.—Yours 
faithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL, June 26th, 1878.” 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering 
for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any 
benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had 
finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored 
to my usual health, and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years.—Yours most truly, Ropsrt Humrureys, Post Office, Barrasford. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked “EEno’s ‘Fruit Salt.'"” Without it you have been imposed on 
by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E, 
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